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THE vices inherent in the policy pursued by the general govern- 
ment in respect to the public domain, have long been perceived 
and deprecated by sagacious and patriotic statesmen; and although 
the evils which flow from that policy multiply from year to year, 
yet its most vital errors are still permitted to exist without amend- 
ment. 

In relation to this subject, according to our view, the first step 
which has been taken in the right direction, was the passage of the 
law of the late session of Congress, graduating the price of the 
public land by a scale deduced from the'time they have been in 
market. But while we admit that this law is calculated to ameli- 
orate, in some degree, the evils of the old system, it bears the 
marks of a timed and temporising measure, proposed by individ- 
uals who feared to grapple with the fundamental vice from which 
the evils of the system flow. We mean no disparagement to the 
friends of the measure: they may have regarded a thorough re- 
formation as being impracticable under the circumstances then ex- 
isting, and deemed it the better policy to introdude a new system, 
by making partial inroads upon the old one. 

We hold it to be totally inconsistent with the nature of our in- 
stitutions that the General Government should own and exercise 
the right of disposing of large quantities of land within the limits 
of the States. This is the vital objection to the present system. 
We do not demand that the right should be relinquished uncondi- 
tionally and without delay; but we do most emphatically protest 
against the proposition that the General Government shall take 
thirty years from the date of the first offering te traffic off its lands 
26 
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situated within the limits of the States. But the graduation law 
does not contemplate the relinquishment by the General Govern. 
ment of its claim to the ansold lands even at the end of thirty 
years; it allows that period to elapse before the price is reduced to 
its minimum, still leaving them under the control of the United 
States. We admit that the law will operate to reduce more speed- 
ily the extent and value of the public domain within the States ; 
but, still, enough will be left to constitute a capital for demagogues 
and political aspirants to trade upon during the present genera- 
tion. We trust the good sense of the American people wili not 
permit them to rest satisfied until another step shall have been 
made which will fix a definite period, at the end of which all ciaim 
on the part of the General Government to exercise control over 
the public lands within the States shall cease. 

We are the advocates of a law graduating the public lands by » 
scale that will reduce the price to twenty-five cents per acre at the 
end of ten years at most from the time they are offered for sale, 
and, when they shall have remained one year at this price and not 
sold, they shall become the property of the States in which they 
are situated. In the mean time we would transfer the management 





of the surveys and sales to the respective States upon such terms 
as would be just and reasonable between the parties. 


Except as to the proposition to transfer the management and 
sale of the Jands to the States, we have so often, and as we may 
be allowed to say, 8o fully discussed this subject in the preceeding 
volumes of the Western Journal, that we could adduce no argu- 
ment here which has not been offered in other parts of our work. 
The proposition to transfer the management of the lands to the 
States is contained in a bill offered in Congress by Mr. Boyd, of 
Kentucky, and most ably advocated by Mr. Perkins, of Louisiana. 
The principle involved in the bill meets our cordial approbation ; 
though we do not fully approve of the details. The details, how- 
ever, are comparatively of but little importance when viewed in 
connection with the main objects of the bill. 

We regard it as a favorable omen of success that this measure 
was brought forward by an influencial member of Congress from a 
State in which there arc no public lands; and we are persuaded 
that if its friends will persevere in their efforts, they will entitle 
themselves to the gratitude of the nation by removing one of the 
most fruitful sources of political corruption. 
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The subject was so fully and ably discussed by Mr. Perkins in 
the House before the committee of the whole, that we propose to 
adopt his arguments, and regret that the arrangement of matter 
for the present number does not admit of the publication of his 
entire speech, which fills a pamphlet of about thirty pages. For, 
notwithstanding the great length of the speech, it is difficult to 
abridge it without detracting from the force of the argument, and 
doing injustice to the author. 





Mr. PERKINS rose and said: 

Mr. CuatrMan: Of all the great questions that have been dis- 
cussed within these walls, no one has so deeply affected the legis- 
lation of tae country as that of the disposition of the public lands. 
Like agriculture in our material interests, it is at the bottom, and 
has affected every Other interest. In addressing the House in ex- 

lanation of the substitute I have offered, I should feel great dif- 
fidence if I proposed more than to recall the views ot those who 
have already discussed the subject. Within the hour allowed me, 
[ can only state principles and facts, and indicate without arguing 
their application. 

Mr. Calhoun once remarked to Chief Justice Marshall, who fre- 
quentiy repeated it in illustration of the mental analysis of the 
great South Carolinian, that there were but two things to be con- 
sidered in the formation of government—che organizitisn and 
distributim of power. The force of th.s remark :s especially 
felt in any at empt to discuss the policy or operation of our land 


system witout first tracing it to 1s origin. From an insignificant 
agency unier a clerkship of the Treasury Department, it has, with 
our increase of population and extension of territory, become a 
distinet branca of the government, extending in its various r:ami- 
ficatious, iuto thirteen States of the Union, and exerting an influ- 
ence tiiat, looking to the delicacy and importance of the interests 


affected, and the nature of our institutions, can find no parallel, 
excep: in tie India Board, governing from London the immense 
territories of England in the East. 

It was looking at this great development in 1839, when we had 
enly about three sevenths of our present territory, that Mr. Cal- 
houn said he was satisfied that the period had arrived when its en- 
tire revolution, as applicable to the States, was unavoidable. His 
words were: ‘The States ‘thave outgrown the system. Since its 
first adoption they have come into existence—have passed through 
a state of infancy—and are now arrived at manhood. The system 
which was wise and just at first, is neither wise nor just when ap- 
plied to them in their changed condition.” 

Mr. CHAIRMAN, WHAT WAS ORIGINALLY THIS SYSTEM? WHAT ITS 
@PERATION ? IN WHAT Is IT DEFECTIVE? WHAT ARE THE REMEDIRG 
PROPOSED? ARE THEY CONST{IUTIONAL AND EXPEDIENT ? 
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The bill which I offer is directed rather against a vice of organi- 
zation than of principle. It was first proposed in a resolution in- 
troduced into the Senate of the United States, in 1826, by Mr. 
Tazewell, of Virginia; it was indicated in the message of General 
Jackson, in 18 32, and brought to the notice of the Senate by Mr. 
Calhoun, in 1837, in a bill almost identical in terms with the pre- 
sent one. 

In 1889, Mr. Calhoun advocated it in the Senate. In 1840, he 
secured a report in its favor from the Senate Committee on Public 
Lands, composed of Robert J. Walker, chairman; Fulton, cf Ar- 
kansas; Clay, of Alabama; Prentiss, of Vermont; and Norvell, of 
Michigan. In 1841, Judge Young, of Lilinois, again introduced 
it into that body, where, after discussion, there were eighteen votes 
in its favor and twenty-two against it. Among those voting for 
it I find the names of Allen of Ohio, Anderson. Be nton, Calhoun, 
Clay of Alabama, Fulton, King of Alabama, Linn, Lumpkin, 
Mouton, Nicholson, Norvell, Robinson, Sevier, Smith of Connec- 
ticut, Tappan, Walker of Mississippi, and Young of Illinois. 
Before explaining its provisions, it will be necessary to state 
briefly the history of the acquisition of the public lands, and the 
policy which we controlled their dispositio1 

After the declaration of inde} endence, and before the ad ption 
of the articles of confederation, the disposition of the vacant lands 
in the West, claimed by the several coloi ies, became a subject of 
controversy. Maryland, and other of the smaller States, con- 
tended that this unsettled domain, if wrested by the common blood 
and treasure of tne thirteen colonies, should be **common proper- 
ty, parcelled out by Congress into free, convenient, and independ- 
ent governments, in such manner end at such times” as Congress 
should determine. Maryland refused to accede to the confe dera- 
tion. hecause this point was not yielde I, The ( ther § States aeced- 
ed, reserving their rights to these lands as common preperty. 

In l Mare h, 1780, Ne Ww York, to remove this di satisfaction, tend- 
ered to the States her western Jands; and in the same year, Con- 
gress passed a resolution ‘‘earnestly’? recommending the other 
States having like possessions to do the same 5 declaring by re- 
solve, on the 10th of October, ‘‘that the unappropriated lands’’ 
which should ‘‘be ceded or relinquished to the United States by 
any particular State,’’ should be ‘*disposed of for the common 
benelit of the United States, an } be settled and formed into dis- 
tinct republican States ;”’ ‘‘which should become members of the 
federal Union, and have the same rights of sovereignty and free- 
dom, and independence of the other States ;” the lands to be 
‘granted or settled at such times and under such regulations” as 
should afterwards be agreed upon by the United States in Con- 
gress assembled. 

In March, 1781, the Maryland delegates signed the articles of 
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confederation ; and under this compact the union of the colonies 
was complete. 

The cession of New York was accepted October, 1782. One of 
its conditions was, that the lands ceded should **be and inure for 
the use and benelit of such of the United States”? as should ‘**be- 
come members of the federal alliance,?? and for “‘no other use or 
purpose whatever.” 

In March, 1754, Virginia’s cession was executed and accepted. 
One of its conditions was, that the lands ceeded should be— 


‘Considered as a common fund for the Use and benefit of such of the United 
States as have becoine, or shall become, members of the confederation or federal 
alliance of the United States, Virginia inclusive, according to their usual respec 
tive proportions the general charge and expenditure, and shall be faithfully 
and bona fide disposed of for that purpose, and for no other use or purpose what- 


soever.”’ 

In 1785, ’86, and 87, Massachusetts, Connecticut, and South 
Carolina made cessions of their lands on similar conditions. 

Our present government was organized on 5th of March, 1789. 
The only allusion made to the public lands in the constitution was: 


©The Congre-s shall have power to dispose of, and make all needful rules and 
regulations re ectine. the ft rif ry or other property be l nei er to the United 
States. and nothing in this constitution shall be so considered as to prejudice any 
claims of the United States, or of any particular Stale.’? 


North Carolina’s cession of land was accepted in April, 1790, 
and Georgia’s in June, 1802. ‘These cessions, almost in the 
terms of those of Virginia, except that Georgia’s omitted the 
clause, ‘taccording to their usual respective proportions in the gen- 
eral charge and expenditure.” were, like those of all the other col- 
onies, a response to the recommendation of the confederation, and 
adopted by, and made binding upon, the government, to guard 
them as a common fund for the common beuefit of all the States. 

In May, 1785, within a year after the cession by Virginia, and 
before that from any other State, except New York, Congress pas- 
sed an ordinance regulating the survey of the public domain, which 
is the basis of our present system. From this, it has been gradu- 
ally built up by a long course of executive direction and congres- 
sional legislation. 

On the 18th May, 1796, Congress passed the first low for the 
sale of the public lands. 

The first land offices were opened at Cincinnati and Pittsburgh. 
The price fixed was $2 per acre—one-half cash, the residue in one 
year. On the 10th of May, 1800, Congress extended the credit 
to one-fourth cash, the residue in four years. The credit granted 
induced excessive purchases, and in 1805 and ’6, and at different 
periods subsequently up to 1820, Congress passed relief laws in 
mitigation of the system. In 1820, the present cash system was 
adopted, and the price reduced to $1 25 per acre. 

Appeals to Congress for relief now ceased. ‘This was the first 
decided improvement in the system. 
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After this, acts of pre-emption were, at various times, passed 
by Congress, but limited and remedial in their character, until the 
4th September, 1841, when our present prospective and general 
pre-emption law was passed. This was the second great improve- 
ment in the system. 

A graduation bill, founded upon the exercise of the discretion a 
proprietor exhibits—- discriminat ng in price according to the value 
of his lands —I consider the ¢Azrd great improvement in the sys- 
tem. This, although often urged upon Congress as a constitu- 
tional and wise mode of disposing of the large tracts of nearly 
worthless land owned by the general government within the limits 
of the Jand States, has never yet become a law. A bill of this 
character, introduced by the gentleman from Alabama [Mr. Coss], 
passed this House a few weeks since, and now awaits the action of 
the Senate. 

SucH Is THE HISTORY OF THE ORIGINAL ACQUISITION OF THE PUB— 
LIC LANDS BY THE GENERAL GCVERNMENT, AND THEIR ORGANIZATION 
UNDER OUR PRESENT LAND SYSTEM. 

The machinery for their administration was inaugurated in the 
idea that the public lands were common property, pledged for the 
common debt, under the exclusive, but not unlimited, control of 
the general government, and to be used for the common benefit. 
It acted upon them as a surrender in the common interest, sur- 
rounded by the same checks, and to be disposed of subject to the 
game constitutional limitations, as the funds of the common treas- 
ury. Their management was placed under the Treasury Depart- 
ment; their proceeds paid into the common fund; and, except in 
the discrimination imposed bya proprietorship in kind, rather than 
in money, the same principles were to govern their administration. 

Under these views, the machinery of the system has been devel- 
oped from a single room in the Treasury Department, at an an- 
nual expense in 1802, in Washington, of $1,754, and throughout 
the country $4,765 26—total, including land offices and sur- 
veyors, $6,519 26— into a General Land Office, created in 1812, 
with a Commissioner, appointed by the President, and elevated, 
in 1848, into almost a distinct branch of the government, under 
the Secretary of the Interior, at a cost, according to the estimate 
of this year, of $189,875 for the Land Office at Washington, and 
$842,640 ‘or the other land offices and surveying departments— 
in al] $532,515, exclusive of California. 

The Jand system began its operation upon the Jand Acres. 

in the Territories alone, amounting to............ 248,990,821 

Acquired from Virginia, New York, Massachusetts, 





and Connecticut..c.cccccccccccccscccces 158,660,299 
From (Georgia........... nctitiinahien edocs . 58,898,522 
From North and South Carolina......, 26,432,000 


And has extended to those since acyuired, amount- 
BE BB csecccesecs esosceceesséenedii hates seeseeeceeeeeeeeh 165,389, 741 
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Acquired from France, 1804...........751,363,501 
From Spain, 1819...........ssseeeeeree 37,931,520 
From Mexico, 1847,....... secccccesseeesd $0,094,720 


Making in all....... poseoshncei escececsconcccncssoccabons 1,409,380,562 
within the Territories and thirteen States of the Union. 

It had in 1802, eleven employés throughout the Union. I[t has 
now in the Territories and thirteen land States 336 federal officers, 
operating upon interests purely local, and of the highest import- 
ance to the citizens of the States—all controlled by, and in direct 
correspondence with, the geueral office at Washington. 

Under its administration there had been surveyed, up to June 
30, 1858, 336,202,587 acres—leaving then unsurveyed, 1,078,- 
177,975 acres. 

The expenses of all the branches of the government have in- 
creased in the same time, from $3,737,080 in 1802, to about 
$50,000,000 in 1852. 

The population of the United States at the time of the system’s 
organization, in 1800, was 5,305,925; in 1850, 23,191,876. 

THE BILL THAT | HAVE OFFERED AS A SUBSTITUTE TO THE ONE 
BEFORE THE HOUSE, IS IN THE IDEA THAT THIS SYSTEM HAS BE- 
COME UNWIELDY; AND FROM A DEVELOPMENT, UNANTICIPATED AT ITS 
INSTITUTION, KAILED TO ACCOMPLISH THE PURPOSES OF ITS CREA- 
TION. 

It proposes to take nothing from the present land system which 
experience has shown to be valuable; but freeing it of incumbranc- 
es, to make permanent its three great improvements, and render 
them more effective. 

It does not propose to sell or give away the public lands to the 
States within which they lie, but sim ly to transfer to them their 
administration, on conditions highly just and equitable to all the 
States—insuring greater attention to local interests, contravening 
no mooted constitutional point, simplifying the system, curtailing 
executive patronage, and confining its operation, as originally, to 
the Territories 

The amount of public lands within the States, [excluding Cali- 
fornia, which has 113,682,436 acres,] the administration of which 
will be conferred upon the States, is 163,17%.818 acres; the amount 
of public land in the Territories, upon which the present system 
will continue to operate, is 864,069,170 acres. 

Mr. Chairman, the vast importance of this public domain te the 
future interests of the country cannot be appreciated. While in 
Great Britain proper and equal distribution of land would give a 
little over two acres to oe individual, in the United Scates it 
would give 105 acres. This is the great peculiarity of our coun- 
try. It is our security, and a magnificent basis upon which to 
erect our future greatness. We should not hasten to destroy it, 
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but leave its settlement and reduction to cultivation to the opera- 
tion of natural causes, aided by permanent laws. 

[ HAVE SAID THE SUBSTITUTE I OFFER IS DIRECTED AGAINST A 
VICE OF ORGANIZATION, AND NOT OF PRINCIPLE. I will be better 
understood, perhaps, if I say the evils of our present land system 
result chiefly from its organization. These evils will be best con- 
sidered in connexion with the remedies proposed. 

WHAT IS THE SUBSTITUTE ? 

PROVISIONS OF THE BILL. 
It provides for the cession of the public lands in the States of Alabama, Mis- 


31SSI} Pls L a, Arkansas, Florida, Missouri, I}linois, Indiana, Ohio, Michi- 
yan, lowa, Wi onsin, and California, to these States respectively, on certain 
cnditions. 

The said States are to pay into the United States treasury 75 per centum on 
he #1 ; amount of their sales of such lands. 


‘That the minimum price, as now fixed by law, shall remain unchanged un- 


il the 30th day of June, 1855; but, after that period, the price may be reduced by 
the States respectively, according to the following scale: all lands theretofore of- 
red at public sale, and then remaining unsold ten years or upward preceding 
he 30th day of June, 1855, aforesaid, may be reduced by said Statestoa price not 
one dellar pe: acre; and all lands that may have been offered at public 


ile, and remaining unsold fifteen years or upward preceding the said 30th day of 
June, 1855, may thereafter be reduced toa price not less than seve ntv-five cents 
per e; and all lands that may have been offered at public sale, and remaining 
insold twenty years or upward preceding the said 30th day of June, 1855, may 
hen be reduced by said States toa price not less then fifty cents per acre, and all 
und may have been offered at public sale, and remaining unsold twenty-five 
years or upward preceding the said 30th day of June, 1855, may thereafter he re- 
y said States to a price not less than twenty-five cents per acre; and all 

ave been offered at pub ylic sale, and remaining unsoid thirty 
\ ruy preceding the said 20th day of June, 1855, shall be ceded imme- 
liately to the § tates in which said lands are situated: Provided, That all lands 
which shali remain unsold after having been offered at public sale for ten years, 
1 which do net come under the above provisior s, shall be subject to the provi- 
ns of pre-emption, graduation, a1 d disposition aforesaid, at the respective pe- 
ods of ten, fifteen, twenty, twenty-five, and thirty years after said sale, com- 
iencing from the expiration of ten years after the same had been offered at 





The lands are to be subject to the existing legal subdivisions, reserving for 
ach township and fractional township the sixteenth section for the use of schools 


Land sold at public auction to be subject to entry for cash only, according te 
fixed gr+duation. 


Acts of Congress in force at the time of the passage of this act to remain un- 
1anged, unless modified by this act. 
Lands after private entry may be sold, at the option of the purchaser, in 
juarter-quarter sections This disposition of lands to the States shall be in full 
of the five per cent. fund not already accrued to any State—said State to be liable 
for all the expense of sales and management of said Jands, and for extinguishing 
Indian titles. 
On failure to comply with the provisions of this act, the cession of lands to 
ny delinquent State to be void ; and al] grants or titles thereafter made by any 
such State to be also void 
After every reduction in the price of the lands by the States, as provided for, 
the State levislatures may grant to the settlers on such lands rights of pre-emp- 
tion, to last for 12 months, at such reduced rates ; lands not taken by settlers at 
he end of that time may be entered by any other person, until the next reduction 
tak ce, when, if not previously | urchased, they shall be subject to the right 


of p re-emption for 12 months; and so on, from time to time, as said reductions 


es pla 


take | lace. 
The President to close the land offices, surveyor’s office, &c., in any State in- 
luded in this act, that shall, as provided, accept the provisions of this act; and 
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the commissions of said land officers and surveyors to expire at a period not be- 
yond six months after the time for the law to take effect. 

That from the passage of this act the States accepting the transfer under the 
terms offered, shall be relieved from all restrictions to tax any land by the au- 
thority subject to the sale thereof; and all maps, papers. books, and accounts, re- 
lative to said lands, now in the General Land Office at Washington, shall be sub- 
ject to the order of the Executives of the accepting States. 


This was the bill as originally introduced by Mr. Speaker Boyd. 
To this I have added two amendments. The first amendment is 
proviso to the first section, and is designed to authorize the States 
to grant alternate sections of land for railroad purposes. it is as 
follows : 

** Provided, That the State may, on the payment of the price fixed by this 
bill for the land along any railroad line, indemnify itself forthe grant of alternate 
sections of land to such railroad by disposing of the remaining sections along the 
line at double the price fixed by this bill.’ 

This amendment embraces the question of granting alternate 
sections of land for railroads, and transfers the question to the 
States within which the lands are situated. 

It authorizes the States to grant alternate sections of land along 
railroad lines within their borders, and idemnify themselves by dis- 
posing of the remaining sections along the line at double the price 
fixed by the bill. 

By it each State may grant, at its discretion, that aid to rail- 
road interests within its borders that is now asked of the general 
government. Under its operation, the general government is 
guarantied by the State against any loss in the grant of alternate 
sections, and each State is made the judge, under the responsibil- 
ity of a pecuniary interest, in what cases the grant should be made; 
for, aS soon as a grant is made of alternate sectious to any rail- 
road, the State pays the regular per centage that would be due, 
upon the sale of those lands, to the general government, and ig 
reimbursed, as already stated, by the sale of the remaining see- 
tions at double price. The other amendment extends the time for 
right of pre-emption, in the second section, from ninety days to 
twelve months, and is for the benefit of actual settlers. 

The lands in Territories are not affected by the provisions of the 
bill. 

Under this bill the railroad interest is amply protected, the gen- 
eral government is more than reimbursed for the purchase and survey 
of the public lands, and relieved of an onerous and annoying agen- 
cy in their disposal, while the citizens of all the States are guar- 
antied the advantages of a graduation in their price. 

The States are benefitted by having settled within their borders 
all those annoying land claims and conflicting titles that come up 
to Washington from all quarters, to be decided fre¢ quently upon 
imperfect testimony. 

Most of the western States have already State as well as federal 
land offices within their limits. Under this bill the State land of- 
fices will do the work of both. 
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At present the general government pays to each State five per 
cent. upon the public lands within their borders, and the State 
cannot tax them for five years after they are sold. 

By the substitute this is reversed: the State pays a certain per- 
centage to the general government. The receipt of this per-cent- 
age by the general government is insured by the titles under the 
State being dependent for their legality upon its payment. 

In few words, it proposes to transfer all the lands within the 
States to the States in which they lie, on two conditions : 


First, that the States shall dispose of them at $1,75 cents, 50 
cents, and 25 cents, according as they have been offered for sale, 
ten, fifteen, twenty, and twenty-five years. 

Second, that the States pay to the general government 75 per 
cent. upon the net amount realized from their sale. This per- 
centage is to be paid quarterly as the lands are disposed of at the 
State land offices; those remaining unsold at the end of 30 years 
to belong to the States. 


A GREAT ARGUMENT IN FAVOR OF THE SUBSTITUTE IS, THAT IT 
CURTAILS EXECUTIVE PATRONAGE. By its adoption 228 federal of- 
fices will be abolished, and their duties imposed upon State officers. 

Mr. Calhoun, to whom it was given to detect danger to the con- 
stitution before it was visible to most minds, and whose eloquence 
was but the earnest protest of the future against the present, once 
said that the greatest instruments of consolidation under our gov- 
ernment were the land office, the currency, and the post office. 

The constitution, as originally interpreted by its framers, left 
the great mass of legislation to the States, and restricted the fed- 
eral government to the management of foreign affairs, and a few 
internal matters. Yet, so disguised under a pride of national 
greatness has been the tendency to consolidation, that, insensibly, 
one power after another has been assumed, until the general gov- 
ernment, almost tothe exclusion of the State governments, has made 
itself felt in all the relations of life. Its encroachments have been 
invisible, but constant. 

With the addition of each new State, the relative greatness of 
the general government has been increased, and that of the indi- 
vidual States diminished. With increased power to reward, its 
offices have become more valuable. 

The popular mind has associated increase of constitutional power 
with national development. Congress has absorbed nearly all the 
legislation of the country—its sessions increasing in length, while 
those of the State legislatures have become less frequent and 
shorter. 

Under the administration of Mr. Jefferson, in 1802, there were 
but five heads of department: there are now seven. There were 
then but 3,806 federal officers: there are now in the employment, 
throughout the country, 35,456. 
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The adoption of the substitute will abolish 228 of these; and, 
with advantage to the particular interests involved, transfer their 
duties to those of the States. 

John Randolph, of Roanoke, speaking on this subject in the 
Senate of the United States in March, 1826, said: 


“I wish that every new State had a!! the lands within the State, that, in the 
shape of receiverships and other ways, these States might not be brought under 
the influence of this ten miles square. In other words,I wish that all the patron- 
age of the land office was in the hands of the individual States, and not in the 
hands of the general government. 1am the friend of State rights, and will cut 
down the patronage of this general government, which has increased, is 1ncreas- 
ing, and must be diminished; or we—the States—shall be not only shorn of our 
beams,’ sir, but abolished quite.” 


Mr. Van Buren, in May of the same year, in the Senate, said: 
The public lands ‘thad extended the patronage of the government 
over the States toa great extent;” and ‘‘subjected” those in which 
they were situated ‘‘to an unwise and unprofitable dependence on 
the federal government. No man could render the country a 
greater service than he who should devise some plan by which the 
United States might be relieved from the ownership of this prop- 
erty by some equitable mode.” He would vote for a proposition 
on such terms. 

In 1830, Mr. Hayne, in the Senate, said : 


‘More than one-haif our time has been taken up with the discussion of pro- 
Eee connected with the public lands, and more than one-balf our acts em- 
race provisions growing out of this fruitful source.” 
In 1839, Mr. Calhoun said the discussion about their disposition 
consumed one-third of the time of Congress. 
Mr. >peaker Boyd, in answer to an inquiry made by me, under 
date of May 21, 1854, says: 

‘-I state as my deliberate opinion that during the sixteen years I have served 
in Congress, at least one-third of the entire time of that body has been consumed 
in the consideration of questions connected in one form or other with our public 
land system.”’ 


The Clerk of this House, Colonel Forney, in a note in reply to 
an inquiry on the subject, says : 
“Fifteen hundred columns of the Congressional Globé and Appendix for the 


Thirty Second Congress are taken up with debates on public lands ; anc! the ex- 
pense to the government incurred alone by the time consumed was $143.520 


Again: THIS SUBSTITUTE NOT ONLY REDUCES THE PATRONAGE OF 
THE GENERAL GONERNMENT RESULTING FROM THE ADMINISTRATION 
OF THE PUBLIC LANDS, BUT IT TAKES THEM OUr OF THE POLI'IICAL 
ARENA. A QUESTION PURELY OF POLITICAL ECONOMY WILL NO LONG- 
ER BE MADE ONE OF PARTISAN CONTROVERSY. IT Is NON-INTERVEN- 
TION IN THE LOCAL INTERESIS AND POLITICS CF THE STATEs. 

I desire to discuss this subject upon elevated puinciples, and 
without appeal to party feelings. Lut I ask members il the dis- 
position of the public lands has uot been an element, on one side 
or the other, in all our political contests? It was directly connected 
with the great Hayne and Webster debate; and, after arraying in 
opposition the old and the new States, and embittering feeling at 
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the North and the South, has ever since affected the regulation of 
the tariff. 

It was closely connected with all the financial measures of Gen. 
Jackson’s administration, mixed itself up with his contest with the 
United States Bank, and became the suggestion of a charge in 
the constitution. It has ever been associated with the discussion 
of the power of Congress to make internal improvements; and now, 
when one after another of these questions have been settled or 
passed away, it remains with the subject of slavery to monopolize 
our time and embarrass legislation. 

Is this never to cease? Having assisted to make and unmake 
Presidents for half a century, is it to continue a fund upon which 
individual members may éraw to supply political capital for their 
districts? Has not the return of members to this House been made 
in a greater degree to depend upon the legislation of Congress 
upon this subject than upon any other? Do not measures, objec- 
tionable in principle, ally themselves with grants of land to force 
representatives to the alternative of a violation of their conviction 
of constitutional right, or a seeming antagonism to the interests 
of their constituents ? 

I believe, sir, there is a general desire that this should cease. I 
believe it to be the feeling of the country, that the public lands 
should be disposed of, once for all—justly and equitably—to pre- 
vent improper combinations—to reduce the length of our sessions, 
and enable us to legislate on other matters. 

On the eve of Mr. Webster’s first visit to Europe he was asked the 
object of his trip. His reply was, that, in addition to a desire to 
see the objects of natural interest, to one visiting the Old World, 
he wanted to get where he could see a man who had never made a 
bargain. I would not intimate that this expression was in any way 
associated with, or the result of, his political experience; but I 
may say, without reflection upen that great man, that the desire 
was by no means unnatural to any one who had been even a spec- 
tator of the legislation of Congress in reference tothe public lands. 

On this point I will not enlarge. Sixteen years ago, in 1839, 
Mr. Calhoun, in speaking of the subject, said: 


‘TI ask not whether it would be wise to continue the old system. No, sir, a 
far bolder question—will it be practicable ? ad . . 

‘It is easy to see how this would end ; the public domain, the noble inherit- 
ance of the people of this Union, would be squandered, or rather gambled away 
in the contest, and would thus be made at the same time the means of plunder 
and corruption, and of elevating to power the most profligate and audacious.” 

Has this prediction been realized? Let one of many years’ ex- 
perience in this House, and yet in the counsels of the country, 
answer. Three weeks since, speaking on a bill that has passed 
this House, Senator Thompson, of Kentucky, said : 

“It seems to me, since I have had the honor to come to the national counsels, 
whether in this or the other house of Congress, the public lands have been bandied 


about eternally as a bribe in the shape of cession and retrocession, in the shape of 
graduation and of distribution, and of every imaginable project.” 
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Of all the interests of a country, Mr. Chsirens: the land cr 
agricultural should be least affected by, or dependent upon, leg- 
islation. Upon it rest ali other branches of national industry, and 
its value should be controlled by laws uniform and permanent. It 
is bad enough that the commerce of the country should be influ- 
enced by measures purely political; but trade partakes in some sort 
of the character of an adventure, and readily adapts itself to cir- 
cumstances. Not sowithiand. The tiller of the soil may havea 
knowledge of chemistry, but he knows nothing of political chican- 
ery. Le watches the “changes in the natural, not in the political 
elements, and looks to the ground, not to Congress, for his annual 
profit or the increased value of his land. And yet, if Congress 
issue twenty millions of land warrants as proposed by the bill of 
the gentleman from New York, or throw as many acres of land 
gratuitously, or at greatly reduced prices, upon the market one 
year, and none the next, the price of every man’s farm will be as 
variable as your commercial stocks. 

Sir, if you have the power, you have no moral right thus to 
subject the staid and sober interests of the home-staying, hard- 
working farmers of the country to the fluctuations of your com- 
mercial, or the tidal movements of your political sea. 

Again: THE SUBSTITUTE NOT ONLY TAKES THE PUBLIC LANDS OUT 

OF THE POLITICAL ARENA, BUT FREES THE LAND STATES FROM A 
HUMILIATING VASSALAGE. ‘They have risen up out of the wilder- 
ness under a pledge given at the origin of the gov rnmert, that 
they should be received into the Union with equal rights with the 
other States; and yet, they are now fettered by a system inflicting 
upon them all the evils of absenteeism. 
The lands of the sovereign of England may be taxed in the shire 
in which they lie, while those of the general government within the 
States are exempted and held for years at prices above their value, 
causing emigration to seek other localities. They, in fact, act 
upon the surface of the new States like the immense corporations 
ot Mortmain, which it cost England a revolution to get rid of. 

Ly a calculation made (by Mr. Sumner, ) in the Senate of the 
United States, in 1849, t 

tax the lands of the general government, after survey, wh lost 
$72,000,000. How long will the idea of a paternity of the old 
over the new States, prevent a practical conviction in the popular 
nind of their entire equality ? 

Dispose of the public lands within the States to the States in 
which they lie, under the terms of this bill, and you at once get 
rid of the embarrassing questions which constantly force the States 
to protest or memorialize against a proprietorship within their 
borders, which, although it extend to half their limits, they can 
neither tax nor raise contributions from, for the general good, and 
which forces you to dole out to them the small Pittanee of 5 per 
cent. upon their sales. 
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Bur, Mr. Cuairnman, I wave OTHER ARGUMENTS IN FAVOR OF THIS 
BILL, LESS GENERAL IN THFIR CHARACTER, BUT NOT LESS IMPORTANT, 
AND WHOSE PRACTICAL FORCE MUST STRIKE EVERY ONE WHO HAS OB- 
SERVED THE PROGRESS OF LEGISLATION 1N THIS House. 


If the numerous causes which have attended, within the last 
twenty years, the unexampled development of this country, could 
be analyzed, perhaps to nu one would be ascribed so much im- 
portunce as that of railroads. North, South, East, and West, 
in ali portions of the country, and by all classes, their advantages 
are appreciated. Your Atlantic cities have dug through mount- 
ains to extend them to the West; and stretching them along your 
rivers and across your richest agricultural regions, the humbless 
proprietor has not hesitated to contribute, and has reaped a return 
in the greatly enhanced value of his land. So certain is this in- 
creased value of real estate along their line, that whole commun- 
ities and States, looking to it as a result, have laid genera! taxep 
for their creation. In fact, it is now almost an acknowledged truth 
of ‘political economy, and taxation for no other purpose is so pop- 
ular. 

Under these circumstances is there anything extravagant in the 
expectation on the part of the States that the general government 
should contribute, like every other proprietor within then innits, 
to the construction of railroads enhancing greatly the vaiue of the 
public domain? The 5 per cent. upon the sales of the public lands 
within the States is now given them as a return, and in some sors 
acknowledgment of the benefit the lands of the government derive 
from the construction of ordinary roads. Is there anything +o un- 
reasonable in the call of the States upon the ge ‘neral goverhin ns 
to make a similar return for the enhanced value of its land- the 
result of local taxation, that the humblest proprietor is made to 
pay—to justify the advocates of rai road grants before this House 
being regarded as speculators upon the public treasury, or to ex- 
plain the repugnance with which some members listen even to the 
suggestion of such grants ¢ 

Sir, this repugnance springs from the vice in the organization 
of our land system, of which I have spoken. It is neither insensi- 
bility to the justice of this claim, nor a belief in the want of con- 
atitutional power, that creates this opposition with many, but an 
inability to decide upon interests purely local, and whose expedi- 
ency must depend upon circumstances and facts peculiarly liable 
to perversion. 

THE BILL 1 PROPOSE TRANSFERS THE DECISION OF THESE GRANTS 
TO THE LEGISLATURES OF THE StaTEs. If the railroads seekin 
them deserve encouragement, and the alternate sections ceoteal 
will compensate in value for these granted, it will be best known 
to the legislatures of the States in which the lands lie, and through 
which the roads pass. The States lose nothing; deserving rail- 
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roads receive encouragement; and in no event will the general gov- 
ernment sacrifice a dollar. ° " ? 


Tus SUBSTITUTE IS VALUABLE FOR OTHER REASONS OF MUCH IM- 
PORTANCE, AND TO WHICH | ASK THE PARTICULAR ATTENTION OF THE 
Hovse. Ir WILL TRANSFER TO THE STATES THE SETTLEMENT OF 
THAT LARGE CLASS OF CONTESTED LAND CASES WHICH NOW COME BE- 
FORE THE LAND COMMISSIONER IN THIS CITY FOR DECISION. Ir WILL 
REFER TO THE STate LEGISLATURE THOSE NUMEROUS APPLICATIONS 
FOR SPECIAL LEGI-LATION REGARDING LAND TITLES WHICH NOW EM- 
BARRASS TH:S House, AND TO THE STaTE COURTS THAT IMMENSE 
AMOUNT OF LITIGATION WHICH HAS BEEN EXPENSIVELY PROSECUTED 
in rue Unirep Srares courts. 

flere Mr. Perkins proceeded to give an interesting account of 
the difficulties, delays and cost incident to the prosecution and ad- 
justment of private land claims, especially to the citizens of Louis- 
iana. In connection with this subject he says, he is informed by 
the Commissioner of the land office that ‘‘it would have been econ- 
emy iv the first settlers of Louisiana to have purchased anew their 
lands from the government, rather than to have incurred the ex- 
pense of their confirmation.” 

Having stated the arguments in favor of the measure, Mr. Per- 
kins anticipates and auswers the objections which are supposed to 
exist against it in the Atlantic States, and shows conclusively, we 
think, that the prosperity of the uid States is dependent in a great 
measure upon the growth of the new, and that any act of legisla- 
tion which benefits the latter, must promote the prosperity of the 
former. 

Mr. Perkins then proceeds to show that the allowance of 25 per 
gent. to the States for the sale and management of the public 
lands will enable the General Government to realize more money 
from that source than it does or can under the present system. 
The following are his views and estimates upon this branch of the 
subject : 

Bur, str, I must nastenon. Is re PrR-CENTAGE TO BE PAID BY 
THE LAND STATES UPON THE SALE OF LANDS WITHIN THEIR LIMITS AD- 
JUSTED IN THE BILL 80 AS TO RECONCILE CONSTITUTIONAL OBJECTIONS, 
AND WITHOUT BEING A GIFT OR A SALE OF THE LANDS TO RELIEVE THE 
PEDERAL GOVERNMENT FROM EXPENSE IN THEIR ADMINISTRATION, SE- 
GOURE INDIVIDUALINTEREST, AND AT THE SAME TIME IMPOSE NO ONER= 
@0s CONTRACT UPON THE STaTeEs ? 

In the bill similar to this, introduced into the Senate in 1887, 
it was proposed that the States should pay over only 334 p. cent. 
By the bill of Judge Young, of Illinois, introduced in 1841, it was 
proposed they should pay over 65 per cent. of the gross amount. 
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In fixing the amount at 75 per cent. in the present bill, the cal- 
culation has been made upon a basis intended to be strictly just 
towards the general government, the States, and to individuals. 

The per-centage to be paid by the States is placed higher than 
in former bills, because— 

1. There are now fewer lands unsurveyed in the States, and 
therefore the expense of their administration will be less 

2. In nearly all the land States there are now State land offices 
or agencies created for the sale of lands donated to the States by 
the general government, and the additional expense of adminis- 
tering the remaining lands within their limits will be slight. 

8. I desire that the bill should meet the constitutional views of 
gentlemen on both sides of the House, and operate simply as a 
transfer of the administration of the lands to the States in which 
they lie, and not as a donation or sale. 


fixed at 7 r cent., I will state in a few words: 


The ele s of the calculation upon which the per-centage is 


The average cost of the public lands, according ta 
t] n of Commissioner a [ Report 
al Land Office for 185: , page 47] 
14.41 cents. 
2.07 * 
6.82 * 


» Per acre......- sensees.s 21.80 


22 cents per acre, if the lands 
vo per acre, which isethe average 
lands brought into the United 
up to June 1, 1849, [ Commis- 
s Report for 1848, appendix, 

}5,] the per- seein to reimburse the 

general government would be. 16} per cent. 
If sold for $1,25 p. acre, the per-cent. ould be. 17 6-10 * 
If sold for $1 p. acre, the per-centage would be.. 22 
If sold for 75 cents p. a., the per-cent. would be 30 
If sold for 50 cents p. a., the per-cent. would be. 44 
If sold for 25 cents p. a., the per-cent. would be. 88 


uns ,? 


Applying this to the actual position and amount 
of the public domain, the total area of public Acres. 
land States [exclusive of Calfornia] is..... 381,115,470 
The total number of acres remaining unsold in the 
land States, [exclusive of California,} on the 
BOth June, 1853, i8....cecrcererecereerererereceereehOOyl 10,918.48 
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The average length of time the land States (ex- 
cluding California) have been in the Union, is 
within a fraction of thirty years; and within that 
period there has been sold 1 3,197,856 35-100 
acres, and disposed of for schools, internal im- 
provements, individuals and companies, scats 


of government, military services, salines, I 

dians, &c., Xec., 104,194,722 89-100 acer 

making & total Of........ccccccccsscsecserees sccconee 200,092,079 
Or sixty per ceat. of the whol 

Thirty years being the average time that the lands within the 
States have been ouered for sale at $1.25 per acre, if we estimat 
hat the States, under the operation of the graduation prices of 
the bill, which is a very fair calculation, will dispose of an equal 
proporti yn of the public lands within the next thirty years, and 
toat be ing the per od at the expiration of which the lands r« main- 
ing undis po ed of are te be relinquishe l to th States, there will 
have been part l with in that time 100,970,290 acres. Under 
the graduatii ig process, these 100),907,290 acres are to be soldat 


_- 


I 
prices ranging froma $1,25 to 25 cents per acre (the average rat 
a ote ‘ ae « 7. aC, ALU yvoraure rat 


of the bill, ) and will | bring r $75, 680, 4 38 
7 
i 


It i iS propose that the land State 8 pay to the general 
government 75 per cent. of th pe proceeds of 


, 


1 
. a ' - . ln ~ 
the sales of those lands, which will amount to......$56,760,351 
Deduct the cost of the lands to the Un ‘ited States 
say 168,178,818 acres, at 16}* cents per acre.... 27,749,505 


Leaving a profit over and above cost to the U. S. of 29,010, 846 


The share of the States in the gross amount sold, be- 

ing 25 per cent. of $15,680 468, IS .cecccccescerseseehhOsG0 LLe 
Deduct for selli ing, managing, and surveying 1U0,- 

907,250 acres, at seven conte T per acre ..... Pre - 7,063,510 








Leaving a profit over and above cost to the land 
States OF sorb cccscseccvcccssedocnscnseseccdecnerde dedeccous 11, 856 007 


—— 





* This 164 cent is made up of —C St occcce seccee cove os eee 14.4] per acre. 
SUIVEY terres eeeeeee weeeee QOT 
.48 “ 
which the government has expended, and would be entitled to be repaid, if ithad 
surveyed ail the iands ceded. 
+ .The federal government has not surveyed all the lands ceded; therefore 


this seven cents 1s made up of—Survey. -----. occ 6qes ccccsee conceit cents. 
Sale and management. tee eeeeseeeeeD. 32 SF 
—_— 


' 7.39 6 
that the calculation may be perfectly fair, both to the States and the general gove- 
vernment. ; 

27 
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The number of acres remaining unsold at the end of thirty 
years, relinquished to the States in which they lie, will be 67,- 
$71,528 acres. 

From these calculations it appears—on the basis of the gradu- 

ation price in this ow the same as that in the bill recently pas- 

sed, and the estimate of the Land Office of 22 cents per acre for 

cost of survey, sale, management, Xc., of the public lands—that 
when lands are sold a 

$1,25 p. acre, the p.-cent. of exp. is 18 p. ¢.—net yield 82 

When at 1,00 “ ” 

T5 : ‘ ph ‘ ‘6 71 

50 , ' ‘ : ~ 

25° 8 . 

201 299 


The expense averaging about 40 per cent., and the net yield 60 
per cent. 

In fixing, therefore, the per- seniage at 75 percent., the federal 
government, besides getting rid of the vexatious questions attend- 
ing the administration of the public land as, wil! receive in cash inte 
the treasury 15 per cent. more from their sale, under the provi- 


sions of this bill, than under the present system. 

So MUCH FOR TIE GENERAL GOVERNMENT. How WILL IT AFFECT 
THE STATES £ 

1st. The States will gain $1 1,550,607 above their expense in 
administration of the lands within —_ limits. 

9d. The transfer, at the end of hirty years, of the lands re- 
maining unsold, estimated at 67,27 11, 528 acres. 

3d. The right to tax land as soon as sold, in getting rid of 
the exemption from taxation of government lands for five yearg 
after sale. 

4th. They will secure all the aid in the construction of railroads 
within their limits which is now vainly sought for from Congress. 

5th. The rapid s sale and settlement of the lands within their lim- 
its, and the adj judica ion of all contested entries and disputed land 
titles, by their own legislatures and before their State sighs 

6th. They will be freed from that species of vassalage arising 
from a large portion of their territory being held by the gene neral 
government, aud the subject of Executive influence and patrona Age, 
within their limits. 

Bat, sir, it must be remembered, that while this bill tenders 
these advantages to the States, its passage by this House does not 
impose upon them their acceptance. By its terms, it offers merely 
their acceptance; giving a year within which the States may ac- 
cept or not the administration of their lands. Is there a repres 
sentative on this floor who will take upon himself the responsibil 
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ity of denying to his State legislature the right of deciding this 
questions? If some States accept, and others do not, to that exten 
the advantages we have described will result, and the present sys- 
tem will continue to operate exclusive of them, as it now operates 
exclusive of Texas, which in coming into the Union reserved the 
control of its own lands. 

In connecticn with the foregoing subject, we publish the follow- 
ing act of Congress graduating the price of the public lands in the 
States. 

AN ACT to graduate and reduce the price of the public lands 
to actual settlers and cultivators. 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of epresentatives of 
the United States of America in Congress assembled, That all of 
the public lands of the United States which shall have been in mar- 
ket for ten years or upwards, prior to the time of application to 
enter the same under the provisions of this act, and still remain- 
ing unsold, shall be subject to sale at the price of one dollar per 
acre; and all of the lands of the United States that shall have been 
in market for fifteen years or upwards, as aforesaid, and still re- 
maining unsold, shall be subject to sale at severty-five cents per 
acre; and all of the lands of the United States that shall have been 
in market for twenty years or upwards, as aforesaid, and still re- 
maining unsold, shall be subject to sale at fifty cents per acre; 
and all of the lands of the United States that shall have been in 
market for twenty-five years and upwards, as aforesaid, and stil] 
remaining unsold, shall be subject to sale at twenty-five cents per 
acre; and all lands of the United States that shall have been in 
market for thirty years or more, shall be subject to sale at twelve- 
and-a-half cents per acre: Provided, This section shall not be so 
construed as to extend to lands reserved to the United States, in 
acts granting land to States for railroad or other internal improve- 
ments, or to mineral lands held at over one dollar and twenty-five 
cents per acre. 

Suc. 2. And be it further enacted, That upon every reduction 
in price under the provisions of this act, the occupant and settler 
upon the lands shall have the right of pre-emption at such gradu- 
ated price, upon the same terms, conditions, restrictions and lim- 
itations, upon which the public lands of the United States are now 
subject to the right of pre-emption, until within thirty days pre- 
ceding the next graduation or reduction that shall take place; and 
if not so purchased, shall again be subject to right of pre-emption 
for eleven months as before, and so on, from time to time, as re- 
ductions take place: Provided, that nothing in this act shall be so 
construed as to interfere with any right which has or may accrue 
by virtue of any act granting pre-emption to actual settlers upon ; 
public lands. 
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Sec. 3. And be it f furt) ler enacted, That any person applying 
to enter any of the aforesaid tan all be required to make af- 
fidavit before the egist r or recciver of the pro} er la nd office, that 
he or she enters the same for his r own use, and for the pur- 
pose of actual settlement and cultivation, or for the use of an ad- 
joining farm or plantation, own r occupied by 1 him o1 unig 
and together with said entry, rsne has not acqul irom tne 
United pieiees und 
hun Ire d and twent 
and if any pert 
swear falsely in th 
pains and penaltie 

Approved Deresi 
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oreo of the Ohio. 
Contin m page 33 _XIL. No. 5. 

Honors and rewards of Virginia to Col. Clark and the Illinois regi- 
ment. First offensive expedition from Kentucky into the Indian coun- 
try by Col. Boo tan. Th hh ha n chief: Bl ackfeet at d Red Ha wk. 
Capture of stations in Kentucky hy Col. Byrd. Establishment of Fort 
Jefferson below the mouth of the Ohio river, in 1780, by Col. Clark. 
Second Invasion of th Indian country by Col. Clark. Settlement of 
the McAfees i in Kentucky. Great Land Court of Kentucky. Ken- 
tucky county divided into the three counties of Fayette, Jefferson and 
Lincoln, Officers of these counties, 

After this brilliant exploit, achieved over obstacles,which might 
well have deterred the most energetic commanders; it was only 
for 2 moment looked upon as sufficient : ; it was only regarded as 
a stepping stone to ~ and richer triumphs. Detroit now pre- 
sented itself in full view to our bold and indefatigable officer. 
¢*Twice has this town been in my power,” he wrote to Geo. Jef- 
ferson, ‘had I been able to have raised only five hundred men, 
when I first came into the country, or when at St. Vincents, or 
could I have secured my prisoners, and only have had three hun- 
dred good men, I should have attempted it.”” Recent intelligence 
bad reached Clark that;the!British force at,Detroit consisted of but 
80 men, many of them invalids ; and that the inhabitants were 
exceedingly well disposed towards the American interest. Indeed 
Col. Clark hadjdetermined on completing his bold enterprises, by 
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an attack upon this point, when he received dispatches from Gov. 
Henry promising a re-enforcement of another batallion to coms 
plete his regiment. In consequence of this advice it was thought 
most prudent to postpone so distant and hazardous an expedition, 
until an imposing force should arrive. In the mean time, Col. 
Clark embarked on his galley for Kaskaskia, leaving Capt. Helm 
once more in the command of the town; and the superintendent 
of Indian affairs. 


Subsequent events have fully confirmed the wisdom of this post- 
ponement of the expedition against Detroit; which all the dispose- 
able force of the United States could not effect though frequently 
meditated, and which was indeed finally only effected by the treaty 
with Great Britain.* Had this enterprise succeeded ever so com- 
pletely in capturing the fort; without the naval command of the 
lake, it could not have been maintained; and the captors could not 


have escaped surrender to the great local superiority of the enemy, 
and contiguity to the seat of his power. The experience of Glad- 
win’s siege by Pontiac and Hull’s campaign confirm this opinion. 
For the exploits which have now been related, the Legislature of 
Virginia in November, 1778, voted their thanks to Col. Clark and 
the brave officers and men under his command, for their extraor- 
dinary resolution and perseverance, in so hazardous an enter- 
prise, and for the important services thereby rendered their coun- 
try.* In September, 1779, Lieut. Gov. Page addressed the same 
officer a letter, accompanied with a sword, purchased by order of 
the General Assembly, *‘as a proof of their approbation,”’ he said, 
“of your great and good conduct and gallant behavior.” In 
addition to these honors, [much more charity confered at this pee 
riod of the republic than in more prosperous times], 150,000 acres 
of land were granted to the Illinois regiment, which were located 
opposite to the Falls of Ohio, on the northwestern side of the riv- 
er, under the name of ‘*Clark’s Grant,’’ which it still bears. 
Still, there can be no doubt of the inadequacy of these rewards to 
the services of Col. Clark to a great commonwealth — services by 
which her dominion was stretched from the Atlantie to the Missige 
sippi — an empire exceeding the territory of Great Britain and 
France united. Yet, in the infancy of the western country, un- 
enchanted by the application of steam to navigation owing to the 


* See Spark’s Washington, vol. XIT, 66. 
* See Appendix. 
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genius of Fulton, and in an unsettled and barbarous condition, its 
Capacity of greatness could not be fully appreciated. Nor could 
its conquest be ranked at its proper height in the roll of fame. 
The conduct to’Clark of the unterrified commonwealth must there- 
fore be viewed with some abatement of severity for not at once 
discoveringfand suitably acknowledging the full merits of Colonel 
Clark. These extorted the high encomium from Chief Justice Mar- 
shal, that ‘‘these bold and decisive measures, which, whether form- 
ed in a great or small scale, mark the military and enterprising 
genius of the man who plans and executes them.”* This is indeed 
“Jaudari a laudato.” 

The"truth is, that George Rogers Clark was the master spirit of 
the western country from 1775, when he first visited Kentucky, 
until his first unfortunate campaign in 1786, hereafter to be no- 
ticed. It was the unanimous verdict of his cotemporaries, most 
of whom fought under his beloved banner, as Floyd and Linn, 
Logan and Boone. He was emphatically the founder of Kentucky, 
as much as he was the conqueror of the Illinois. If that bold sold- 
ier was not, in the language of the late John Randolph, of Roa- 
noke, the American Hannibal, in the scale of his operations, he 
was so, in spirit and bold purpose. If he Lad not the legions and 
wealth of Carthage to support his operations, he wielded his hand- 
ful of troops, and the poverty of Virginia, in the same bold, en- 
terprising and original manner, as his great African prototype. 
To the mind of the author, this is a better criterion of similiar 
character and genius, than equality of force. 

& To punish the Indians for the depredations and hostilities which 
they had committed with fearful ferocity on the stations and hun- 
ters of Kentucky, an expedition into their own country was now 
determined on. The town of old Chilicothe, on the Little Miami, 
was selected as the object of this first considerable invasion of the 
Indian country on the right bank of the Ohio, by the pioneers of 
Kentucky. This expedition was led by Col. John Bowman, as- 
sisted by Benjamin Logan, John Holder, James Harrod and John 
Bulger, as captains; George M. Bedinger acted as Adjutant, and 
some of the most efficient men in Kentucky engaged in this expe- 
dition, to the number of three hundred. This was the first offens- 
ave expedition undertaken from Kentucky siace the spirited incur- 


* Marshall’s Washingtor. 
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eae 
sion of Boone, previous to the last siege of Boonesborough already 
related. It thus deserves some expatiation; great expectations 
were entertained of it in Virginia* The party marched in the 
month of July, with their provisions about their persons, they 
were well acquainted with the ground where it was intended to 
strike the blow; and the movements were so well conducted as to 
escape discovery by the enemy. It was one of those spontaneous 
movements of the pioneers directed by their own sagacity and cour- 
age without the aid or countenance of public authority. The In- 

dians of the northwest had not yet experienced any formidable in- 

vasion from Kentucky, and seem to have entertained no apprehen- 
sions of a retaliation for their annual attacks upon this most vexed 
and harassed land. 

Yet it must not be forgotten, throughout this narrative, that the 
settlement of Kentucky was a flagrant outrage upon the rights of 
the north-western Indians. No treaty with ‘hem sanctioned it, 
whatever pretext may be alleged, under the treaty with the Six 
Nations at Fort Stanwix, in 1768. It is oniy to be justified by 
the paramount interests of civilization, to the wants of savage life. 

Col. Bowman’s party arrived within « short distance of the 
town, near night, and halted. It was then determined to make 
the attack by day-break on the next day. For this purpose Capt. 
Logan was detached to encircle the town on one side; while Bow- 
man was to surround it on the other, and to give the signal for 
assault. Logan immediately executed his part of the plan, and 
waited for the signal of his commander. Day began to break, and 
still there was no appearance of the detachment infront. Atlength 
the Indians took the alarm and repaired to 1 strong cabin with 
port holes in it, while Logan’s men took possession of the eabins 
left by the enemy. They moreover adopted the plan of forming a 
moveable breastwork out of the doors and puncheons or coarse 
plank of the floors, and pushing it against the Indian post. While 
these active measures were taking in the rear, Bowman was so 
fiercely attacked, as to prevent his getting near enough to give 
Logan the alarm agreed upon. Such was the account given the 
author by the late Gen. Ray, who was himself in the engagement, 
Yet such an engagement one would think would have proved suf- 
ficient signal to a man of Logan’s well known promptitude; and it 
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is difficult to suppose it to have been too remote to be heard; more- 
over, the town was evidently surprised. This alertness onthe part 
of the enemy, in addition to information received from a negro 
prisoner, that Girty and a body of Mingos were near at hand and 
had been sent for, determined the Colonel to ordera retreat. This 
was reluctantly begun, and instead of preserving any order, the 
+] 


utmost confusion took place. After the loss of several lives, the 
party became re-united, and the retreat was resumed in better 
order. The Indian town was burned, a short lived suffering to 
the enemy; 163 horses captured and some other spoil obtained at 
the expense of 6 or 7 lives. This retreat was not suffered to be 

nade without molestation from the enemy; Blackfeet, the chief, 
who had headed an expedition against Harrodsburg, and captured 
Boone with his t makers at the blue Licks, pursued the whites 
with a band of about thirty warriors. He was killed; but was suc- 


ceeded by Red Hawk, who continued the battle. Bowman, thou gh 
@ gallant and somewhat experienced officer, is said to have made 
no detachments to repulse the enemy, and our men were standing 
as objects to bo shot at; when Capts. Logan, Harrod, Bulger al 
a few others mounted some pack horses and scoured the woods in 
every direction, rushing on the Indians wherever they could find 
them. These offensive steps continued till Red Hawk was killed, 
and the rest of the Indian party fled. Our men returned home 
with a loss of 8 or 9 killed in the two actions; that of the enemy 
was not, as it rarely happens with Indians, accurately known, but 
owing to the intermitted pursuit was ne doubt considerable.’ 

The expeditions into the Indian country, which had recently 
been proseeuted by Col. Clark in the Illinois country, and Colonel 
Bowman on the Little Miami, seem at length to have roused the 
exertions of the British, in order to counteract their unfavorable 


influence upon their Indian allies. With this view a formidable 








* The conduct of Col. Bowma in this expe lition meets with heavy con- 
demnation from Mr. H Marshal! ar nd his opportun ities of information were of 
the — st character 3 yet inj ustice to this officer’s memory, it must be stated 
that Gen. Rav gave the author a very different account from the current one of 
this battle ; and allowed his old commander full credit for his conduct in this re- 

He seems to have enjoyed much consideration 
{ from his command at 





treat, as on other occa 
among the hardy and sagacious pioneers to be inferre 
Boonesborou ch, either after or during its memorable siege in 1778; as well as his 
Teinforcement of Logan’s station, in the previous years. But more information 

who see s from his letters to Col. er 


ean we be obtair ed « yf this gentleman, w 
to h; anked gui respectably in ea “ion, much \bove the ger eraiity ¢ his 


compe rs. The command of the first regiment of militia in = ucky col saty and 


commission of magistrate confered upon him, confirm this character. 
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expedition was prepared, consisting of 200 Indians and Canadians 
commanded by Col. Byrd, an officer in the British service. Two, 
or as Boone states, six field pieces, accompanied this party, and 
were brought down the Big Miami, and then up Licking River. 
This rendered the expedition almost resistless before the stockades 
of Kentucky, utterly destitute of artillery as they were. The march 
was totally undiscovered by our people, until the 22d of June, 
1780, when the enemy appeared before Ruddle’s station, on the 
south fork of the Licking river. This is the more extraordinary, 
since the British party ‘‘was twelve days marching from the Ohio 
river to Buddle’s station, and had cleared a wagon road most of 
the way.”’* The same gentleman, who furnished this statement, 
likewise asserts, that a similar expedition was expected to be di- 
rected against Louisville. These facts evince a most extraordinary 
state of confidence or carelessness. 

The employment of artillery against the picketed forts of Ken- 
tucky, must have appeared less formidable to our riflemen, than 
it did to belligerents, at the first invention of these terribie arms. 
The cannons were moved up Licking on boats as far as the junction 
of the south fork of that river, whence the expedition proceeded 
against the fort, by land, owing to the lowness of the water. 

This station had only been settled the previous year, on the 
easterly bank of the above named fork, and about three miles be- 
low the junction of Stoner’s and Hinkston’s branches of Licking. 
A summons to the station to surrender at discretion to his Britan- 
nic majesty’s arms was immediately made by the enemy; and 
dreadful as the necessity was, the only alternative was death or 
surrender. Resistance was hopeless. The fort gates were open- 
ed, and the Indians rushed in to secure the prisoners and plunder 
the property. 

The same scene was acted at Martin’s station, higher up the 
South Fork, with the same result. The prisoners and plunder 
were hastily collected together, and the retreat was commenced 
with strange precipitation; so much so, that many of the prisoners 
could not support its rapidity; among whom were necessarily most 
of the women and children. These loaded with plunder according 
to the practice of Indians, when unable to perform their cruel task, 
were quickly relieved from their misery, by the tomahawk of their 
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* Col. Floyd’s correspondence with Col. Preston of Virginia. 
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savage foe. Those who survived the trying hardships of Indian 
captivity, were dispersed among the savages, or carried to Detroit. 
Thence some returned, after several years’ detention as prisoners. 
Yet deplorable as this invasion was to its immediate victims, it is 
@ subject of astonishment, united with gratitude to Heaven, that 
the fury of this inroad should have been so unaccountably arrested 
at these two insignificant points, instead of being directed against 
the real stronghold of the country generally. These were utterly 
incompetent to have defended themselves against artillery. It is 
most inexplicable that the first and last expeditions into Kentueky 
with artillery, should have returned with such inadequate effect. 
How proud the contrast in faver of our indefatigable and enter- 
prising Clark! How humiliating and disgraceful to Byrd! The 
former officer invaded the enemy’s country with rifle troops, took 
his strongest forts armed with cannon; and kept possession of the 
country during the whole war of the revolution ; while the latter 
with only sma//arms to oppose his arézdlery, confined himself to 
capturing two paltry stockades, and hurried out of the country 80 
fast as to compel the murder of several of his most helpless pris- 
soners, by his barbarous allies. 

Such is the contrast ever existing between genius and a capa- 
city for ordinary routine. Col. Byrd, it is said, had previously 
limited himself to the capture of the Licking forts, and would not 
extend his plan, or found too much embarrassment in moving his 
artillery through the forest, or his Indian auxiliaries too unman- 
ageable, after their first success, [asis their custom] to prosecute 
the campaign any further.* But there is another explanation of 
Col. Byrd’s retreat too honorable to its character, to be passed 
over in silence. 

It is that, shocked by the irrepressible barbaritics committed by 
the Indians, he determined to arrest his expedition, and return to 
Detroit.t 

At the period of this irruption, there were ‘‘not three hundred 
fighting men north of the river [Kentucky], and these dispersed 
within twenty-five to forty miles, in half a dozen stockade sta- 
tions.”’{ Could the expedition ‘‘have been kept together for.a 





* Marshall, I, 109. 
{ The author does not now recollect precisely, his authority for this state- 
ment; yet he is confident that he received it from some old pioneer. 


t Marshall, I, 108. 
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week or two, they might have depopulated the country.”* On 
such trifling circumstances does the fate of communities appear 
to depend, no doubt, however, overruled by the laws of God’s pro- 
yidence, and government of the universe. 

To preserve the connection between the military expeditions of 
the last two years, 1779 and 1780, the civil events of the former 
have been pretermitted. It was during this year 1779, that the 
McAfees, a celebrated family of daring explorers, formerly men- 
tioned as having visited Kentucky in 1778, finally effected their 
removal with their families to their new homes in the west. A se- 
ries of misfortunes had prevented the execution of this intention. 
A loss of stores which they had been providing for several years, 
the destruction of fifty head of cattle which had been driven out to 
Salt river in western Virginia and left there, only postponed this 
darling enterprise. Well was this persevering spirit rewarded by 
the subsequent settlement of the family, at McAfee’s station, six 
miles from Harrodsburg, on lands located in 1773, amidst a lux- 
uriant soil, and a host of most attached friends. It was a family 
worthy of the highest praises, of noble spirit and character, ac- 
ceptable in ail the relations of life. 

The fall of this year was memorable for the removal of a great 
many families from the interior of Virginia and the neighbouring 
States. Three hundred large family boats, says Col. Floyd, ar- 
rived at the Falls during the spring of 1779; and as many as ten 
or fifteen wagons might be seeu of a day, wending their way to the 
interior of the country. 

By this time, there were six stations on Bear Cross Creek, in 
the neighborhood of Louisville, at the Falls of the Ohio, with a 
population of six hundred men. The price of corn fluctuated from 
fifty dollars per bushel, in December 1779, to $165 per bushel in 
January 1780, and $30 in May of that year. ‘The prices were 
given at a season of obstructed navigation, and doubtless payable 
in the depreciated paper currency of the times. They, however, 
show the increased demand of a sudden and large accession of 
population. This extended migration is attributed, in no small 
degree, to the law then adopted by the Legislature of Virginia, 
for the disposition of their ‘‘waste and unappropriated lands,” as 
they were constantly termed—the great domain of the west. This 


# Idem. 
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new land law [which is mainly attributed tothe sagacity of George 
Mason,] authorised the appointment of four commissioners **to 
hear and determine all disputes relative to land claims; and to 
grant certificates of settlement and pre-emption to such as were 
entitled to them, either jointly or severally. The county of Ken- 
tucky, then embracing the present boundaries of the State, was 
placed under the exclusive jurisdiction of this high land court. It 
had appropriate judicial powers for the appointment of its officers 
and maintenance of its authority. It had jurisdiction over matters 
the most interesting to a people who had ventured everything dear 
to them, for the new lands in the west; it embraced the final de- 
termination of t 
peal; unless where a party could not procure the att ndance of 


tie i ele tine — ee ial 
» whole landed estate of the country without ap- 
. > 


witnesses, n which case, tne claim was to be adjourned to the 


Genera! Court of the State for its decision. Exceptions were made 


in favor of military claimants in the service of the United States, 
or of Virginia. These had a year from their resignation, or dis- 
charge to perfect their claims. Parties not having notice of the 


meeting of this court of exalted jurisdiction and summary powers, 
were allowed until the Ist of December 1780, to enter a caveat in 


the general court, and obtain a rehearing, and if right required it, 


5? 
a reversal of the decree of the commissioners. 
The gentlemen appointed by the governor of Virginia to execute 


this momentous trust for Kentucky, were William Fleming, Ed- 
mund Lyne, James Barbour snd Stephen Trigg, all residents 


55 


of other parts of Virginia, as the act most cautiously required. 


Articise III. 


From the United States Mining Journal. 


Mining and Metallurgy of the Ancient.* ) 





The continual discovery of the remains of mining labors, exe- 
cuted at a period prior to history in this country, serves to whet 
our curiosity, to know more of the methods pursued, and the know- 
ledge attained. This curiosity, it is to be feared, as far as regards 








* Apopular account of the Ancient Egyptians. Revised and abridged from his 
larger work. By Sir J. GArpNeR Wiixrnson, D. C. L., F R. Soc., in two vol- 
umes. Illustrated with five hundred Engravings. New-York: Harpes & Baro. 
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our own country, is to remain unsatisfied: but in the land of high 
antiquity, the region of the fabulous and the historic, the re- 
searches of intelligent men are opening up a series of relics which 
tell of the a lvanced state of the science even at that remote pe- 
riod. In Assyria, we hear much of the employment of metals in 
various forms and for diverse purposes. In Egypt, the labors of 
Wilkinson have proved beyond question, that the Egyptians long 
prier to Moses, were in possesion of much ability in the working 
of metals and had considerable success in the Inahagement of 
alloys. 

From the Bible we learn of the uses which were early made of 
the precious metals, but from the monuments now deciphered, it 
is clear, that the washing and working of it was known in Egypt 
long before, and with it, the people possessed a knowledge of the 
kindred arts of engraving and inlaying. The subject matter is 
highly interesting, and, as illustrated in the work from which we 
make our extracts, gives a clear conc ption of the perfection to 
which the labors of the Miner, the Metallurgist and the Gold Ar- 
tificer were carried in Egypt, when other nations were using stones 
for tools and arms. ; 

TIN. 

‘¢Tt is difficult to explain how, at that early period, so great a 
value came to be attached to tin, that the Phcenicians should have 
thought it worth while to undertake a voyage of such a length, 
and attended withso much risk, in order to obtain it: even allow- 
ing that a high price was paid for this commodity in Egypt, and 
other countries, where, as at Syrna the different branches of me- 
tallurgy were carried to great perfection. It was mixed with 
other metals, particularly copper, which was hardened by this 
alloy; it was employed, according to Homer, for the raised work 
on the exterior of shields, as in that of Achilles; for making 
greaves, and binding various parts of defensive armor; and it is 
remarkable, that the word kassiteros, used by the poet, is the 
same as the Arabic name Kasdeer, by which the metal is still 
known in the East. It is also called kastira in Sanscrit. 

‘¢We have no means of ascertaining the exact period when the 
Pheenicians first visited our coasts in search of tin; some have 
supposed about the year 400 or 450 before our era; but that this 
metal was employed many ages previously, is shown from the 
bronze vessels and implements discovered at Thebes, and other 
parts of Egypt. It cannot, however, be inferred that the mines 
of Britain were known at that remote period; since Spain and Jn- 
dia may have furnished the Egyptians wiih tin; and the Phoni- 
cians probably obtained it from these countries, long before they 
visited our distant coasts, and discovered i'\c r.ciness of their pro- 
ductive mines. It is still produced in small quantities in Galicia 
and other parts of northern Spain. Ezekiel says that the Tyrians 
received tin, as well as other metals from Tarshish ; and whether 
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this was in India or not, there is sufficient evidence of the pro- 
ductions of that country having been known at the earliest times, 
as is proved by:the gold of Ophir being mentioned in Job. For 
if Phoenician ships did not actually sail to India, its productions 
arrived partly by land tlrough Arabia, partly through more dis- 
tant marts, established midway from India by the merchants of 
those [as of Jater] days ; and we have evidence of their having 
already found their way to Egypt, at the early period of Joseph’s 
arrival in that country, from the spices which the Ishmaelites were 
carrying to sell there. And the amethyst, hematite, lapis lazuli, 
and other objects discovered at Thebes, at the time of the third 
Thothmes, and succeeding Pharaohs, argue that the intercourse 
was constantly kept up. 

‘“‘The first mention of tin, though not the earliest proof of its 
use, is in oonnexion with the spoils taken by the Israelites from 
the people of Midian, in the year 1452 B. C., where they are 
commanded by Moses to purify ‘the gold and the silver, the brass, 
the iron, the ee and the lead, by passing it through the { fire ;’ its 
combination with other metals is noticed by Isaiah, in the ye ear 
760 before our era, who allu des to it as an alloy mixed with a 
more valuable substance ;*) Ezckicl}) shows that it was used for 
this purpose in connexion with silver ; and bronze, a compound of 
tin and copper, is found in Egypt of the time of the sixth dynasty 
more than 2900 years B. C. 

“Strabo, Di dc orus, Pliny, and other writers, mention certain 
Islands discovered } by tne Phoenicians, which, from the quantity of 
tin they “apm obtained the name of Cassiderites. Though 
their locality is not given correctly by them, it is evident they all 
allude to the cluster now known as the Skilly Isles; but these 
never produced tin, and the Phoenicians invented this story in or- 
der to conceal the fact of the mainland of Cornwall! being the spot 
whence they obtained it. For as Strabo Says, the secret of their 
discovery was carefully concealed, and the Phonician vessels con- 
tinued to sail from Gades [C adiz] in quest of this commodity, 
without iis beng known from whence they obtained it ; though 
2 subsequent period 
ts 


many endeavors were made by the agrng at 
ne of the Pha a 


é 
to ascertain the secret, and to share the fi 
trade. 

‘‘So anxious, indeed, were the Phoenicians to retain their mo- 
nopoly, that on one occassion, when a Roman vessel pursued a 
trader bound to the spot, the latter purposely steered his vessel 
on @ shoal, preferring to suffer shipwreck, provided he involved 
his pursuers in the same fate, rather, than disclose his country’s 
seeret ; for which he was rewarded from the public treasury. 


* Isaiah 1.-25. 


+ Ezek. xx. 18, 20 
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6 Pliny mentions a report of cwhies lead,’ or tin, belies brought 
from certain islands of the Atlantic: yet he treats it as ¢ ‘fable,’ 
and proceeds to state that it was found in Lusitania and Galicia, 
and was the same metal known to the Greeks in the days of Homer 
by the name ‘Kassiteros.? Diodorus and Strabo, after noticing 
the tin of Spain and the Cassiderites, affirm that 1t was also brought 
to Masillia [ Marseilles} from the coast of Britain, but this was 
probably after it had been Jong known to the Pheenicians, who still 
kept their secret; and it was doubtless through their means that 
the natives of Britain prevented other foreigners going direct to 
the mines, supplying them, as they did, with pigs of tin, carried 
to Vectis, as the Isle of W ‘ight : : the established depot where the 
traders from the continent were accustomed to purchase the me- 
tal. And this having become the established line of commerce 
probably led to the choice of the neighboring port of Southampton, 
as the place whence the Pilgrims in later times crossed over the 
Seine. 
GOLD. 

‘¢ Spain, in early-times, was to the Phoenicians what America, 
at a later period, was to the Spaniards; and no one can read the 
accounts of the immense wealth derived from the mines of that 
country, in the writings of Diodorus and other authors, without be- 
ing struck by the relative position of the Phoenicians towards the 
ancient Spaniards, and the followers of Cortez or Pizaro towards 
the inhabitants of Mexico or Peru. 

‘¢'The whole of Spain,’ says Strabo, ‘abounds with mines.. . 
and in no country are gold, silver, copper and iron in such abun- 
dance or of such good quality; even the rivers and torrents bring 
down gold in their beds, and some is found in the sand;’ and the 
fanciful assertion of Posidorius regarding the richness of the 
country in precious metals, surpassed the phantoms created in the 
minds of the conquerors of America. 

‘<The Phoenicians purchased gold, silver, tin, and other metals 
from the inhabitants of Spain ‘and the C assiterides, by giving in 
exchange earthenware vessels, oil, salt, bronze manufactures , and 
other objects of little value, like the Spaniar ds on their arrival at 
Hispaniola; and such was the abundance of silver, that after load- 
ing ‘their ships with full cargoes, they stripped the lead from their 
anchors, and substituted the same weight of silver. 

‘Among those bronze implements were very probably the beau- 
tiful swords, daggers, and spearheads found in this country, 
buried with the ancient Britons, which are of such excellent work- 
manship and form, that they could only be the work of a highly 
civilized and skilful people, and as they are neither of a Greek nor 
Roman type, it is difficult to attribute them to any other people 
than the Phoenicians. 

A strong evidence of the skill of the Egyptians in working me- 
tals, and of the early advancement they made in this art, is de- 
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rived from their success in the management of difierent alloys; 
which, as M. (woruet ovserves, is furthe r ar: cued from the casting 


| 


of the golden calf, and still more from “ ses being able to burn 


the metal and reduce it to powder; a ret which he could only 
have joomnes 3 in Kgypt. It is said in Ex odus that ¢ Moses .cux the 
ealf wi _ the y ha i made, and burnt hae in the fire, and ground it 


to pow ry and strewed it into the water, and made the ch ildren of 
srael drink of it,’ an operation which, according to the French 
savan, ‘is known by all who work in metals to be very difficult,’ 
‘* ‘Commentators’ heads,’ he adds, ‘have been much perplexed 
to explain how Mos: sb irnt and re duce a the calf to powder. Many 
have offered vain and improbable conjectures, but an experienced 
chemist bas. removed every ae upon the subject, and hag 
suggested this simy ° bg cess: tn the place of tartaric acid, which 
we emp loy, the Hel gislator used natron, which is common 
in the ost. Wh at . Nellews epecti g his making the Israelites 
drink this powder, proves that he was T pect ctly acc ‘a uainted with 
the whole effect of the operation. He wished to increase the pu- 
nishment of their disobedience, and nothing could i been more 
suitable, for gold reduc ved and made into a draught in the manner 
I have mentioned, has a most nauseous taste. 
‘The use of guld for jewellery an vi rious article s of luxury dates 


from the mos remote ages. Phai iK havi ing “array od”? Josep n in 
vestures of fine linen, put gold chai out his 1 ck, and ihe jew- 
els of ilve an oy l lb r} ' ed fy m the } Eeisliaie by the Israelites 
at the time of their leaving Egypt (out of which the golden calf was 
afterwards made, ) suflice to prove the great quantity of precious me- 


tals wroug! rt at that time into female ornaments. It is not from the 
Scriptures alone thai the skill af the Egyptian goldsmiths may be in- 
ferred: the sculptures of Thebes and Beni Hassan afford their addi- 

1 the numerous gold and silver vases, inlayed 


tional testimony, and tI , 
work, and jewellery rep ented in common use, show the great ad- 
' “er 

ie this braneh of ar 


vancement they hi mi l 
“But rold was kn wh in Egy pt, and made into ornaments long be- 
fore, and the’same mode of washing and working it is figured on the 


monuments of the fourth dynasty. 

“The engraving of gold, the mode of casting it, and inlaying it with 
stones, were evidently known at the s ame time ; th ey are men ioned 
in the Bible and numerous specimens of this kind of work have been 
found in Egypt.*) 

he origin of the sign signifying gold has been happily explained 
by Cham poll ion as the bow! in w hich | the metal was washed, the cleth 
through which it was strained, and the dropping of the w ater, united 
into one character, at once indicative of the process and the metal. 

‘“‘(Much cannot of course be expected from the objects found in the 
excavated tombs, to illu strate the means employed in smelting the ore, 
or to disclose any of the secrets they possessed in metallurgy ; ; and 
little is given in te paintings beyond the use of the b! low-pipe, the 
forceps, oad the mod le of cone entrating heat by raising cheeks of me- 


———— 


® Exod. xxxrt. 4.; xxvii. 9 and 11. 
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tal round three sides of the fire in which the crucibles were placed. 
Of the latter, indeed, there is no indication in these subjects, unless 
it be in a preceding woodcut [403, fig. c.,] ; but their use is readily 
suggested, and some which have been found in Egypt are preserved 
in the museum of Berlin, They are nearly five inches in diameter at 
the mouth, and about the same in depth, and present the ordinary form 
and appearance of those used at the present day. 

“At Beni Hassan, the process of washing the ore, smelting or fus- 
ing the metal, with the help of the blow-pipe, and fashioning it for or- 
namental purposes, weighing it, and taking an account of the quantity 
so made up, and other occupatiens of the goldsmith, are represented, 
but. as might be supposed, these subjects merely suffice, as they were 
intended, to give a general indication of the goldsmith’s trade, without 
attempting to describe the means employed. 

“From the mention?) of ear-rings, and bracelets, and jewels of sil- 
ver and gold, in the days of Abraham, it is evident that in Asia as well 
as in Egypt, the art of metallurgy was known at a very remote period, 
and workmen of the same countries are noticed by Homerf) as excel- 
ling in the manufacture of arms, rich vases, and other objects inlaid 
or ornamented with metals. His account of the shield of Achilles 
proves the art of working the various substances of which it was 
made—copper, tin, gold, and silver—to have been understood at that 
time, and the skill required to represent the infinity of subject he 
mentions, was such as no ordinary artisan could possess, 

“The ornaments of gold found in Egypt consist of rings, bracelets, 
armlets, necklaces. ear-ring, and numerous trinkets belonging to the 
toilet, many of which are of the time of Osirtasen I. and Thotomes ILII., 
about 3930. and 3290 years ago. Gold and silver vases, statues, and 
other objects ef gold and silver, of silver inlaid with gold, and of 
bronze inlaid with the precious metals, were also common at the same 
time ; and besides those manufactured in the country from the produce 
of their own mines, the Egygtians exacted an annual tribute from the 
conquered provinces vf Asia and Africa, in gold and silver, and in 
vases made of those materials. 

“There was great elegance in the form of many of the oldest Egyp- 
tian vases, expecially of those of gold and silver. Much taste was 
also displayed in other objects as well as in the devices which orna- 
mented them, among whith may be mentioned the golden basket in 
the tomb of Remeses III. 

“The gold mines of Egygt or of Ethiopia, though mentioned by 
Agatharchides and later writers, and worked even by the Arab Ca- 
liphs, long remained unknown, and their position has only been ascer- 
tained a few years since by M. Linaut and Mr. Bonomi. They lie in 
the Bisharee desert—the land of Bigah (or of the ‘“Bugaitae’’? men- 
tioned in the inscription of Axum) about seventeen or eighteen days 
journey to the southeastward from Deraw, which is situated on the 
Nile, a little above Kom Ombo, the ancient Ombos. 

“Those two travellers met with some Cufic funeral inscriptons there, 

vhich from their dates show that the mines were worked in the years 
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339 A. H., (951, A. D.), and 378 A. H. (989, A. D.); the former 
being in the fifth year of the Caliph Mostukfee Billah, a short time 
be’ore the arrival of the Fatemites in Egypt, the latter in the four- 
teenth of El Azeez, the second of the Fatemite dynasty. 

“They continued to be worked till a much later period, and were 
afterwards adandoned, the value of the gold barely covering the ex- 
penses; nor did Mohammed Ali, who sent to examine them, and ob- 
tain specimens of the ore, find it worth while to reopen them. 

“The matrix is quartz: and so diligent a search did the Egyptians 
establish, throughout the whole of the deserts east of the Nile, for this 
precious metal, that I never remember to have seen a vein of quartz 
in any of the primitive ranges there, which had not been carefully ex- 
amined by their miners; certain portions having been invariably 
picked out from the fissures in which it lay, and broken into taal 
fragments. The same was done in later times by the Romans; and 
evidences of their searching for gold in quartz veins are even found 
in some parts of Britain. 

“The gold mines are said by Aboolfeda to be situated at El Allaga 
(or Ollagee): but Eshuranib (or Eshuanib), the principal place, is 
about three days’ journey beyond Wadee Allaga according to Mr. Bo- 
nomi, to whom I am indebted for the following account of the mines. 
‘The direction of the excavations depends on that of the strata in which 
the ore is found; and the position of the various shafts differs «ccor- 
dingly. As to the manner of extracting the metal, some notion may 
be given by a description of the ruins at Eshuranib, the largest station, 
where sufficient remains to explain the process they adopted. The 
principal excavation, according to M. Linaut’s measurement, is about 
180 feet deep, it is a narrow oblique chasm, reaching a considerable 
way down therock, In the valley near the mest accessible part of the 
excavation are several huts, built of the unhewn fragments of the sur- 
rounding hills, their walls not more than breast high, perhaps the 
houses of the excavators or the guardians of the mine ; and separated 
from them by the ravine or course of the torrent a group of houses, 
about three hundred in number, laid out very regularly in straight 
lines. In those nearest the mines lived the workmen who were em- 
ployed to break the quartz into small fragments, the size of a bean, 
from whose hands the pounded stone passed to the persons who ground 
it in handmills, similar to those now used for corn in the valley of 
the Nile made of a granitic stone; one of which is to be found in al- 
most every house at these mines, either entire or broken. 

“The quartz thus reduced to powder was washed on inclined tables, 
furnished with two cisterns, all built of fragment of stone collected 
there ; and near these inelined planes are generally found little white 
mounds, the residue of the operation. Besides the numerous remains 
of houses in this station, are two large buildings, with towers at the 
angles, built of the hard blackish granitic, yet luminous rock, that 
prevails in the district. The valley has many trees, and in a high 
part of the torrent bed is a sort of island, or isolated bank, on which 
we found many tombstones, some written in the ancient Cufic charac- 
ter, very similar to those at A’Sonan.’ 


‘‘Mr. Bonomi’s account agrees very well with those given by Aga- 
tharchides and Diodorus, who both mention the great labour of extract- 
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ing the gold, and separating it from the pounded stone by frequent 
washings ; a process apparently represented in the tombs of the early 















time of the Osirtasens ; and the descriptions of the ald ‘Diggins’ have aay 1 
acquired additional interest from those of the modern days. hy 

*‘But in Australia and California they are carried on under more ye Py 
auspicious circumstances than those of old, where the workers in the Be 
mines were principally captives taken in war, and men condemned to ae 
hard labor for crimes, or in consequence of offences against the gov— a! fh 
ernment. They were bound in fetters, and obliged to work night and » ae) 
day ; every chance of escape being carefully obviated by the watch- Se 
fullness of the guards, who in order that persuasion might not be ae 
used to induce them to relax in their duty, or feelings of compassion peed 
be excited for the sufferings of their fellow-countrymen, were foreign ong 3 
soldiers, ignorant of the Egyptian language. nat 








“Such was the system in the time of Diodorus; but it is uncer- res 
tain whether it was introdyced under the Ptolemies, or had already e:) 
existed under the later Pharaohs. “The soil,’’ says the historian, 
“naturally black, is traversed with veins of marble of excessive white- 
ness, surpassing in brilliancy the most shining substances, out of 
which the overseers cause the gold to be dug, by the labor of a vast 
multitude of people; for the kings of Egypt condemn to the mines 
notorious criminals, prisoners of war, persons convicted by false ac- 
cusations, or the victims ot resentment. And not only the individuals 
themselves, but sometimes even their whole families, are doomed to 
this labor, with the view of punishing the guilty, and profiting h - 
their toil.” 
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(From a forth-coming work by HH E. GARLAND onslavery.) 


England and the Slave Trade. 






Not only mankind, says a profound thinker, but all that man- 
kind does or beholds, is in continual growth and seif-perfecting 
vitality. Cast forth thy act, thy word, into the ever-living, ever- 
working universe; it is a seedgrain that cannot die—unnoticed, to- 
day, it will be found flourishing as a banyan-grove (perhaps also 
as a hemlock forrest) after a thousand years. Seven hundred 
and eighty-eight years ago, the act done was the landing of Wil- . 
liam of Normandy on the shores of England with sixty thousand 
fighting men under his command—the result was the battle of 
Hastings—the death of Harold andthe conquest of England. These 
sixty thousand men with their wives and children stalked into the 
houses of the defenceless Saxons and turned them out and took 
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possession of their estates. The Norman built castles, wore coats 
of mail, bore arms, rode on horse-back, and formed a compact 
order from the prince to the retainer completely organized for de- 
fence—while the Saxons, driven from their mansions, stripped of 
their arms, and dwelling in exposed huts, were compelled to till 
for others the land they had once called their own—or were reduced 
to starvation, or driven to the green forests to find a scanty sub- 
sistence on hunting and robbing. The Norman was the master, 
the Saxon was the slave—a constant apprehension of revolt and 
revenge filled the mind of the one—while a spirit of hatred and a 
thirst for retaliation animated the bosom of the other. But socie- 
ty cannot exist on fear. The elements however discordant must 
be made to harmonize or it will fall to pieces. Out of this rela- 
tion of master and slave grew that of Baron and Serf—then that 
of Landlord and Servant—and finally merry England in which all 
traces of two distinct and hostile people were lost in the common 
appellation of Englishmen ; even their hostile speech were biended 
into one glorious English tongue with its Bible, Prayer Book, its 
Shakespeare and its Milton—with its rich stores of generous and 
fruitful ideas and principles of human liberty. 

Two hundred years ago and for a century afterwards, the con- 
tinuous act done was the importation of negro slaves into the 
North American colonies by authority of the British government. 
On this subject let the Historian speak. 

The English continental colonies (says Bancroft vol. 3d, chap. 
24.) were always opposed to the African slave trade. Maryland, 
Virginia, and even Carolina alarmed at the excessive production 
and consequent low price of their staples, at the heavy debts in- 
curred by the purchase of slaves on credit, and at the dangerous 
increase of the colored population—each showed an anxious pre- 
ference for the introduction of white men, and laws, designed to 
restrict the importation of slaves, are scattered copiously along 
the records of colonial legislation. The first continental congress 
which took to itself legislative powers, gave a legal expression of 
the well formed opinion of the country by resolving that no slaves 
be imported into any of the thirteen united colonies. 

Before America legislated for herself, the interdict of the slave 
trade was impossible, England was inexorable in maintaining the 
system, which gained new and stronger supporters by its excess. 

We shall not err very much if for the century previous to the 
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prohibition of the slave trade by the American congress in 1776, 
we assume the number imported by the English, into the Spanish, 
French and English West Indies as well as the English continental 
colonies to have heen collectively nearly three millions, to which 
are to be added more than a quarter of a million purchased in 
Africa ani thrown into the Atlantic on the passage. 

The gross returns to English merchants, for the whole traffic in 
that number of slaves, may have been not far from four hundred 
millions of dollars. Yet as at least one-half of the negroes ex- 
ported from Africa to America were carried on English ships, it 
should be observed, that this estimate is by far the lowest ever 
made by any inquirer into these statistics. 





In an age when the interests of trade guided legislation, this 
branch of commerce possessed paramount attraction. Not a 
statesman exposed its enormities. The public opinion of the age 
was obedient to materialism. Protestantism itself had, in the 
political point of view been the triumph of materialism over the 
spiritual authority of the church. The same influence exhibited 
itself in philosophy and letters. Philosophy had gone back to the 
days of its infancy, founded itself on the doctrines of Aristotle and 
furnished to the African no protection against oppression. The 
interpretation of English common law was equally regardless of 
human freedom. The colonial slave who sailed to the metropolis, 
found no benefit from touching the soil of England, but returned 
@ slave. 

The influence of the manufacturers was still worse. They clam- 
oured for the protection of a trade which opened to them an Afri- 
can market. The party of the slave trade dictated laws to Eng- 
land. <A resolve of the Commons in the days of William and 
Mary proposed to lay open the trade in negroes ‘‘ for the better 
supply of the plantations ;”? and the statute book of England soon 
declared the opinion of its king and its parliament, that “the 
trade is highly beneficial and advantageous to the kingdom and 
the colonies.” In 1708 a committee of the house of Commons 
report that ‘the slave trade is important and ought to be free;” 
in 1711 a committee once more report that ‘‘ the plantations ought 
to be supplied with negroes at reasonable rates,’’ and recommend 
an increase of the trade. In June 1712, Queen Ann, in her 
speech to parliament, boasts of her success in securing to English- 
men a new market for slaves in Spanish America. In 1729, 
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George II. recommended a provision, at the national expense for 
the African ports; and the recommendation was followed. At 
last in 1749 to give the highest activity to the trade, every ob- 
struction to private enterprise was removed, and the ports of Afri- 
ca were laid open to English competition for ‘‘ the slave trade” 
—Such are the words of the statutes, ‘‘ the slave trade is very ad- 
vantagous to Great Britain.”” ‘* The British senate,” wrote one 
of its members in February 1750, ‘‘have this fortnight been pon- 
dering methods to make more effectual that horrid traffic of seliing 
negroes, it has appeared to us that six and forty thousand of those 
wretches are sold every year to our plantations alone.” 


In the commonwealth of Virginia, the planters behold with dis- 
may the increase of negroes. A tax is imposed to check their 
importation—but in 1726 the deputy-governor announces to the 
general assembly that ‘‘ the interfering interest of the African 
company has obtained the repeal of that law.” 

Long afterwards a Statesman of Virginia, in full view of the 
course of colonial legislation and English counteracting authority, 
unbiased by hostility to England, bore true testimony that ‘* the 
British government constantly checked the attempts of Virginia to 
put a stop to this infernal traffic.” 

What was the motive for carrying on the inhuman trade—The 
statute tells us—¢he slave trade is very advantageous to Great 
Britain. The spirit of commerce had triumphed, and humanity 
was trodden under foot. The African race may well rejoice in the 
result, nevertheless, the crime of murder and of men-stealing must 
forever stain the character of England. 

But there was another motive for imposing this burthen on the 
colonies which aggravates the crime. Let us hear—the white 
man emigrating became a dangerous free man !—it was quite 
sure that the negroes of that century would never possess republi- 
canism; their presence in the colonies increased dependence. 
This reasoning was avowed by ‘‘a British merchant” in 1745 in a 
political tract entitled, “The African Slave Trade the Great Pillar 
and Support of the British Plantation Trade in America :’’ ‘‘were 
it possible for white men to answer the end of negroes ip planting,’? 
it is there contented, ‘‘our colonies would interfere with the ma- 
nufactures of these kingdoms. In such case indeed we might have 
just reasen to dread the prosperity of our colonies; but while we 
can supply them abundantly with negroes we need be under no 
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such apprehensions. Negro labor will keep our British colonies 
in a due subserviency to the interests of their mother country; for 
while our plantations depend only on planting by negroes, our co- 
lonies can never prove injurious to British manufactures, never 
become independent of their kingdom.”? This policy of England 
knew no relenting. ‘‘ My friends and I,”? wrote Oglethorpe, 
“settled the colony of Georgia and by charter were established 
trustees. We determined not to suffer slavery there, but the slave 
merchants and their adherents not only occassioned us much 
trouble, but at last got the government to sanction them.”? South 
Carolina in 1760, from prudential motives, attempted restrictions, 
and gained only a rebuke from the English ministry—Great Brit- 
ain steadily rejected every colonial limitation of the slave trade, 
instructed the governors on pain of removal, not to give even a 
temporary assent to such laws; and but a year before the prohi- 
bition of the slave trade by the American congress in 1776, the 
Earl of Dartmouth illustrated the tendency of the colonies and the 
policy of England, by addressing to a colonial agent those memor- 
able words—‘* We cannot allow the colonies to check or discour- 
age in any degree, a traffic so beneficial to the nation.” 


Such were the motives for keeping up this nefarious traffic for 
more than one hundred years—to secure commercial prosperity to 
England—and to plant in the bosom of the colonies an ignorant 
and dangerous population who could never rival the manufacturers 
at home—and would ever suppress the spirit of independence in 
the colonists from a fear of insurrection among their own slaves— 
kind guardian benevolent England! But all those things were 
overruled by a wise Providence. The human calculations of com- 
mercial cupidity, were speedily brought to nought and conclusions, 
the very reverse of British hopes were evolved from this relation 
of master and slave—it did kindle a spirit of independence that 
could not be repressed—and created such a feeling of loyalty in 
the slave to his master, as made the latter a more formidable en- 
emy, because he felt secure at home while absent in the tented 
field. 

The captivity of Joseph was the salvation of Isreal, but the breth- 
ren who sold him into Egypt, were not the less guilty of their 
brother’s blood. 
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ARTICLE V. 
From De Bow’s Review. 


Culture and Commerce of Cotton in India. 
By Dr. J. F. ROYLE of England. 





Mareriacs for food and for clothing, both equally necessary for 
men in a civilized state of society, are yielded in probably equal pro- 
portions by the animal and vegetable kingdoms. The flesh of various 
animals, wool and silk of different kinds being contributed by the for- 
mer, as the cereal grains, pulses and roots, with flax, hemp and cotton. 
are yielded by the latter, and form the food and clothing of millions of 
the human race. Though the first coverings of men may have been 
formed of skins, the wool of sheep and the hair of goats were early 
employed for such purposes in Northern Asia and Southern Europe, 
as silk no doubt was in China. Hemp was cultivated in the north of 
Europe, and flax in Egypt, while Corron has, from the earliest per- 
iods, been considered to be characteristic of India. Though the un- 
certain nature of Hindoo chronology prevents us from guessing at the 
period when it was first employed, there is littke doubt that it must 
have been so from the earliest ages of Hindoo civilization : for being 
indigenous in their country, it could not fail to be noticed by its in- 
habitants ; first, from the brilliancy of its golden inflorescence ; and 
secondly, from the dazzling whiteness of its bursting fruit, This be- 
ing filled with seeds, enveloped in a material so soft, so white, and so 
fibre-like as cotton, could hardly fail to be gathered even by the most 
incurious. On gathering, one would almost involuntarily twist it into 
a thread, and thus appear to re-discover the patriarchal art of spin- 
ning. Other plants have their useful flax-like fibres concealed under 
bark, or in other vegetable matter: but cotton, on the bursting of the 
pod, like wool at the birth of the lamb, is at once revealed to view. 
As this must be separated from its skin, so the other requires only to 
be pulled off its seed, to be ready for being spun into thread. The 
father of History, in his account of Indta, says: ‘The wild trees in 
that country bear fleeces in their fruit, surpassing those of sheep in 
beauty and excellence ; and the Indians use cloth made from these 
trees.”’ 

Having a thread, the art of weaving would be readily discovered, 
as that of platting rushes, slender stems and strips of leaves, seems to 
have been universally practised. But much ingenuity must have been 
expended before even the most common loom was invented, Weaving 
was well known to all the civilized nations of antiquity: as, to the 
Egyptians, the Assyrians, the Chinese, and Hindoos, The culture of 
flax, and the processes of weaving, are represented in the ancient 
monuments of Egypt; and Joseph was by Pharaok arrayed in fine 
linen, The Israelites, on their departure from that country, were ac- 
quainted not only with weaving, but with dyeing. The curtains of 
the Tabernacle were blue, purple, and scarlet. The former art is 
sometimes stated to have been discovered in Assyria, and its results 
we see represented in the monuments disinterred by the energy of a 
Layard, and interpreted by the genius of a Rawlinson, They are 
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noticed in the not less creditable relics of the ancient Hindoos, that is, 
their Vedas and the Institutes of Menu. 

But the art of weaving was not confined to the Old World, for 
Columbus found cotton abundant on his first arrival in the West In- 
dies ; and the early Spanish historians describe it as forming the 
chief clothing of the Mexicans ; and cotton fabrics of different kinds 
formed a part of the presents sent by Cortez to Charles V. Magellan 
saw it among the Brazilians : and it has of late years been discovored 
in the ancient Peruvian tombs, along with cloth of a black and white 
check, not unlike some modern patterns. We may, therefore, readily 
concede, what botanists maintain, that the Indian and American cotton 
plants are perfectly distinct as species. ‘Though a common kind was 
grown at an earlier period, the United States are described as reeeive 
ing their fine cotton seeds from one of the West India Islands about 
the year 1786, The culture was soon carried from the sea islands 
of the coast of Carolina into the interior and uplands of Georgia, and 
shortly afterwards from the Atlantic States to those which lie along 
the Gulf of Mexico, and latterly into Texas. 

Celebrated as India has been, from all antiquily, for the production 
of cotton, and for the excellence of her calico, as well as for the mar- 
vellous beauty of her musline manufacture, it seems unaccountable to 
see Indian cotton occupying the lowest place in price currents, and 
described as inferior in quality, dirty in condition, and deficient in 
supply. We hear, moreover, of her hitherto matchless fabrics, and 
the much-desired objects of commerce for probably 3,000 years, beaten 
out of even her home market by the comparatively recent but now 
gigantic cotton manufactures of England. The latter effect has no 
doubt been produced by the joint influence of the persevering ingenu- 
ity of her mechanics, and the untiring power of steam, aided by an 
abundant supply of the raw material from a variety of sources. The 
alleged failure of India to produce increasing quantities of superior cot- 
ton has been ascribed to a variety of causes—to the depressing effects 
of fiseal regulations, and to the want of easy means of transit; some- 
times tothe baneful influence of middlemen, and the extortionate de- 
mands of money-lenders ; seldom to poverty of soil or to unsuitable- 
ness of climate, or to the unfitness of Indian cotton for English ma- 
chinery. Some who complain seem to forget the possibility of change, 
even in an age of innovations, for they adduce grievances which have 
years before been abolished, and state as general facts what, on exam- 
ination, prove to be only local incidents. Few inquire whether the 
native cultivator participates in the anxiety which is displayed for his 
improvement or is likely to be rewarded for any extra labor he may 
bestow on a new culture, or the merchant for the risk he incurs in 
exporting to an ever-varying market. In such a case, the difficulty 
in ascertaining the truth is as great as it is important that it should be 
ascertained, in order that impediments should be removed, and exer- 
tion applied to improve the culture of the plant and to the careful pick- 
ing of its produce, as this could hardly fail to be of benefit to the na- 
tives of the country, and to the extension of their commerce. 

Next to the grain of the cereal grasses, Cotton is probably the na- 
tural product upon which the comfort and prosperity of several nations 
depend more than upon any other. It may be sufficient to observe 
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that if it is beneficial for America to produce, and for England to pur- 
chase, the raw material for her gigantic manufacture, it is equally so 
for India to consume what she produces within her natural limits, with 
the aid and for the use of her hundred millions of cotton-elad inhabi- 
tants. To those who have not paid attention to the subject, it may 
appear that we exaggerate its importance, when we connect the wel- 
fare of nations with what may to them appear so very trivial a matter 
as the hair, or rather wool-like covering, of a seed; but let us for an 
instant, without on the present occasion mentioning all the countries 
where cotton is produced, take a glance at the great producers and 
consumers of this not Jess elegant than useful product of the vegetable 
kingdom. 
§ 1. Rise or raz Corron Manvracture 1x Great Britain, 
To England, a regular supply of cotton, and its price, is a subject 
of paramount importance, even though the manufacture here is of com- 
paratively recent origin; for any interruption in the supply of the 
raw material is not a question of mere inconvenience, or of the profit- 
able employment of capital, but one of vital statistics; for it deprives 
hundreds of thousands of her industrious population not only of regu- 
lar employment, but of their daily bread. In order fully to appriciate 
the importance of this manufacture, we may briefly notice its origin 
and rapid extension, as well as connect this with the effects on India. 
The cotton manufacture was no doubt established in India long be- 
fore we find it noticed in any reliable history. The natives of that 
country early attained excellence in the arts of spinning and weaving, 
employing only their fingers and the spinning-wheel for the former ; 
but they seem to have exhausted their ingenuity when they invented 
the hand-loom for weaving, as they have for ages remained in a sta- 
tionary condition. From India the culture of the plant and manufac- 
ture of cotton spread into the south of Persia and into Egypt. By the 
Mahomedans both were carried wherever their arms extended their 
conquests. Mr. Baines, whom we have chiefly consulted for the his- 
torical facts, observes it as ‘‘ extraordinary, that a branch of industry 
so apt to propagate itself, should have lingered 1,300 years on the 
coast of the Mediterranean, before it crossed that sea into Greece or 
Italy.”** Cotton seems to have been first cultivated in Spain by the 
Mahomedans as early as the 10th century, and the manufacture to 
have been established in Italy in the beginning of the 14th century. 
It has been stated that the cotton manufacture has existed in Enge 
land for three centuries, for the making of cottons at Manchester and 
Bolton is spoken of in the years 1520 and 1552 ; but there is undoubt- 
ed evidence that the “cottons” of Manchester, like the Kendal and 
Welsh “‘cottons’’ of the present day, were a coarse kind of ‘‘woolens.”’ 
The exact period of the introduction of the cotton manufacture into 
England is unknown, but cotton-wool, for the purpose of making 
candlewicks, was imported as early as 1298, and from the Levant fre- 
quently at the beginning of the 16th century. Though no mention 
earlier than 1641 has been found in the true cotton manufacture, Mr. 
Baines is of opinion that the art was imported from Flanders by the 
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crowd of Protestant artisans who fled from Antwerp in 1585, some of 
whom settled in Manchester, and were patronized by the clergy of 
its church. In 1641 the manufacture seems to have been well estab- 
lished at Manchester, for several kinds of cotton goods were supplied 
for the home as well as for the foreign market. About 1739 and 1740, 
East Indian yarns, we learn, were commonly used for the finer kinds 
of goods, and ‘“‘to the year 1760, the machines employed were nearly 
as simple as those of India.” In 1766, the annual value of the cottons 
made was estimated at £600,000, 

But at this period a rapid increase was about to take place, from the 
numerous happy inventions which were to abridge labor and multiply 
produce. In 1738 Wyatt and Paul took out a patent for spinning by 
rollers ; thirty years latter, Arkwright perfected a similar machine ; 
carding by cylinders was invented by Paul in 1748, and from 1764 to 
1767, Hargreaves completed the spinning-jenny. When these several 
machines were invented, yarns could be supplied in any quantity and 
of improved quality, so that weavers could obtain as much as they 
required and at a reasonable price, and manufacturers could use warps 
of cotton ; for up to about the year 1773 linen yarn was used as the 
warp for nearly all cotton goods in this country, About this time, the 
imitation of Indian calicoes was successfully attempted, and ‘ Black- 
burn became the principle mart of that description of goods’? which 
“‘now constitutes by far the largest branch of the manufacture.” 
( Baines, |. c., p. 332.) The machines hitherto invented not being 
adapted for the finer kinds of yarns, the mude-jenny was invented and 
completed by Crompton in 1779. 

Attempts were made as early as 1780, both in Laneashire and Glas- 
gow, to manufacture the more delicate and beautiful muslins of India, 
with weft spun by the jenny; but the “attempt failed, owing to the 
coarseness of the yarn. Even with Indian weft, muslins could not 
be made to compete with those of the East. But when the mule was 
brought into general use in 1785, both weft and warp were produced 
in this country sufficiently fine for muslins,” and they soon “ so com- 
pletely succeeded as to banish all fear of the competition of Indian 
goods.’ In this year Arkwright’s machines were thrown open to the 
public. Though invented by others, they owed their perfection to his 
finishing hand. The astonishing extension of the manufacture which 
immediately followed, showed that the nullification of ‘he patent was 
a great national advantage. 

Water was early substituted for hand-power in turning the ma- 
chines. This was, in its turn, supplanted by the all-pervading agen- 
cy of steam, and the factory system became, by degrees, established 
in England. 

Hitherto the cotton manufacture had been carried on almost entirely 
in the houses of the workmen, as it still is in India, and has been from 
the remotest period. The series of ingenious inventions seem to have 
reached their culminating point in the self-acting mule, which seems 
a thing instinct with life—drawing out, twisting, and winding-up 
many thousand threads with infallible precision and unfailing strength. 
But the cotton manufacture would necessarily have been brought to a 
check, from the difficulty of training hands fast enough to weave all 
the cotton that was spun into thread, But the invention of the power- 
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loom by Dr. E. Cartwright, not himself a mechanic ora manufacturer, 
overcame even this difficulty, and the only impediment then experien- 
ced was, from the nece ssity of frequemmy stopping the machinery, in 
order to dress the warp with starch.* This was at first effected by a 
dressing-machine, and now by an improved sizing apparatus. Every 
difficulty, as it eccured, was overcome, and each then assisted in still 
further extending, and, at the same time, cheapening the cotton manu- 
facture, and thus magnifying the power and prosperity of Great Bri- 
tain; at the same time inflicting disastrous consequences on even so 
anciently established and apparently perfect a manufacture as that. of 
calicoes and muslins of India. So early as 1793 we find a Select Com- 
mittee of the Court of Directors of the East India Company upon the 
subject of the cotton manufacture, stating that “every shop oflers 
British muslin for sale, equal in appearance, and of more elegant pat- 
terns than those of India, for one-fourth, or perhaps more than one- 
third, less in price.’ 

Having thus taken a cursory view of the history of the manufacture 
in this country, we may briefly notice the ditierent operations to 
which the cotton is subjected, and, for this purpose, we shall use Mr. 
Baines’s words: ‘Let us briefly review the different processes 
through which the cotton goes, in its conversion into cloth, all of whieh 
are performed in many of the large spinning and weaving mills. The 
cotton is brought to the mills in bags, just as it is received from Ame- 
rica, Egypt, or India, and is then stowed in warehouses, being ar- 
ranged according to the countries from which it may have come. It 
is passed through the willow, the scutching-machine, and the spreading- 
machine, in order to be opened, cleaned, and evenly spread. By the 
carding-engine the fibres are combed out, and laid parallel to each 
other ; and the fleece is compressed into a sliver. The sliver is re- 
peatedly drawn and doubled in the drawing-frame, more perfectly to 
straighten the fibres, and to equalize the grist. The roving-frame, 
by rollers and spindles, produces a coarse and loose thread, which the 
mule ar throstle spins into yarn. To make the warp, the twist is trans- 
ferred from cops to bobbins, by the winding-machine, and from the 
bobbins at the warping-mill to a cylindrical beam. This beam being 
taken to the dressing-machine, the warp is sized, dressed, and wound 
upon the weaving-beam. The latter is then placed in the power-loom, 
by which machine the shuttle, being provided with cops of weft, the 
cloth is woven,’’—( Baines, 1. c., p. 243.) It is obvious that if the 
fibre, or staple, as it is called, of different cottons vary in length or in 
strength, some may be able to undergo this rough treatment, while 
others may escape from it, and yet be well suited to the delicate fin- 
gering of the human machine. 

§ 2. Imports or Corron into Grear Brirarn. 
Every difficulty that has occured has been successively overcome ; 


* «The consumption of flour in the cotton manufacture is estimated at not 
less than 42,301,584 lbs. a year, or 215,824 barrels (of 196 lbs.) or 177,256 loads 
(of 240 Ibs. each. )””——Burn’s Commercial Glance for 1832. “Bengal flour(then ), 
lately introduced into this country, is found to answer well for dressing ”—E. 
Baines. “If 24 oz. for flour be allowed for sizing each pound of twist yarn, it 
will make 28,437,500 Ibs. of flour, or 118,500 packs, or 79,000 quarters of wheat 
per annum ; being early 4 per cent., or 1-2u0th part of the whole wheat con- 
sumed in the United Kingdom.”—J. Baynes. 
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but one great difficulty still remains, that is, a regular supply of the raw 
material, not only at moderate prices, but in annually increasing quan- 
tilies. Mr. J. Baynes, in 1846, calculated that “ the consumption of 
cotton, for the last thirty years, has increased at the compound ratio of 
six per cent. each year, thereby doubling itself every twelve years.” 
The supply of cotton ought, therefore, to continue to increase regular- 
ly, in order to keep the manufacturing population in full and healthy 
employment. This great object, it appears to us, can only be effected 
by multiplying the sources, and having so extensive a basis of supply 
as to counterbalance any local peculiarities of seasons, and to make 
the annual increase of several places keep pace with the annually in- 
creasing demand. Before proceeding to consider the capabilities of 
different countries to meet, not only the ordinary, but this constantly 
increasing consumption, it will be instructive to take a cursory view 
of the way in which the present enormous and comparatively sudden 
demand has hitherto been met. 

Though we have notices of the import of cotton in small quantities 
at earlier periods, in the year 1697 it amounted only to about two mil- 
lions of pounds. In 1775, the average import was only four times 
what it had been in the beginning of the century, and chiefly from the 
Mediterranean and Levant. In the year 1786, the quantity impor- 
ted amounted to 19,475,025 pounds, in the followimg proportions, 
from— 

British West Indies, " . : ° . 5,800,000 


French and Spanish Colonies, ‘ ° - 5,500,000 
Dutch, . . . ° ° . ° - 1,600,000 
Portuguese, . , . , . . - 2,000,000 
Smyrna and Turkey, : . . . - 5,000,000 


Total, . , ' ‘ . . 19,900.00 
“The purposes for which the cotton was used, in the year 1787, are 
thus stated.”” (Baines’s Hist, p. 216.) 
Calicoand Muslines, . ° ‘ : - 11,600,000 


Fustians, ; ; ‘ ‘ ; J . 6,000,000 
Mixtutes with Silk and Linen, . : . 2,000,000 
Hosiery, é . : ‘. ‘ ; . 1,500,000 
Candle-wicks, . ‘ ; . é - 1,500,000 


Total, . ‘ ‘ ‘ , é 22. 600,000 


The first notice we have of cotton being imported from India is in 
1783, when 114,133 pounds were obtained from thence ; but in the 
year 1790, as much as 422.207 pounds, in consequence of an order 
from the Court of Directors of the East India Company. The export 
of cotton from the United States was little thought of at this period ; 
for in 1792, Mr. Jay, the American negvtiator of a commercial treaty 
between the United States of North America and Great Britain, stip- 
ulated that no cotton should be imported into the latter from the for- 
mer; the object being to prohibit, in American vessels from the Uni- 
ted States, such articles as they had previously imported from the 
West Indies. But small quantities of the short staple cotton had, pre- 
vious to this, been grown in North America. 
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In 1784, an American ship, which imported 8 bags of cotton into 
Liverpool, was seized, on the ground that “so much cotton could not 
be the produce of the United States,” (Macgregor’s Commercial 
Statistics, vol. iii, p. 453.) In 1790, 81 bags were exported to Eu- 
rope from the United States, The total of the imports into this coun- 
try in that year amounted to 31,447,605 pounds, and increased in 1800 
to 56,010,732 pounds. Though the import increased so much at the 
end of the century, it did not materially increase for the next fourteen 
years—being an average of 66 millions of pounds annually, until the 
conclusion of the war in 1814. In 1815, the import amounted to 100 
millions of pounds, Subsequent to this period, the increase has not 
only been rapid, but most extraordinary, as may be seen in the aver- 
age for periods of five years 
From 1815to 1819 . . 118,267,611 Ibs, 

« 1820 to 1824 . . 152,201,829 . , 33,934,218 Ibs. 

1825 to 1829 . . 205,665,011 « 53,463,182 « 
1830 to 1834 280,918,826 <§ 75,253,815 « 
1835 to 1839 . 415,039,185 “ . . 134,120,359 « 
1840 to 1844 . . 586,507,757 - « 171,468,572 « 
1845 to 1849 . ,. 629,144,967 « . * 43,637,210 « 

The author is indebted to the kindness of G. R. Porter, Esq., of the 
Board of Trade for informing him that the imports from all countries 
have been, for the year 1847, 474,707,615 ; for 1848, 713,020,161 ; 
and for 1849, 775,469,000 lbs. 

In the year 1846, when Mr. J. Baynes made his calculations, and 
when there was a deficiency of cotton, in comparison with the con- 
sumption, he aaid: “If the consumption of cotton continues te increase 
in the same ratio which it has done during the last twelve years—all 
other things being the same—the cotton required twelve years hence, 
say for the year 1858, will be— 

Great Britain, . 3,200,000 bales. To be suppkied— 
Continent, . 1,656,000 “ From U., States, 5,055,000 bal. 
United States, . 954,000 “ ‘© other sources, 755,000 « 





Average increase. 


5,810,000 - 5,810,000 se 
or upwards hf 5,000,000 of bales of cotton from the United States 


” 


twelve years hence. 
The latest progress of consumption and supply has not kept pace 
with these anticipations, 
During the year 1849 there were imported— 
From the United States, : ‘ - 1,477,512 bales of 300 lbs. 
“ Brazil, ‘ ‘ ‘ 163,445 6 
«“ East Indies, , , ‘ . 182,079 6 
‘Egypt, ° , : e 72,727 « 
West Indies and other parts, 9,485 ee 


Tosl, . - «. « 190600 « 


A manufacture employing so vast an amount of raw material must 
necessarily be of immense importance. In the year 1824, Mr. Hus- 
kisson considered the total value of the cotton manufacture to amount 
to £33,500,000. This has since been considered too high an estimate 
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for that period. Mr. McCulloch, in the year 1833, estimated its val- 
ue to be £34,000,000, and the amount of capital employed in the 
manufacture to amount to about the same sum; and Mr, E. Baines, 
who arrived at his result by a totally different process, valued it at 
£31,338,698 in the same year, and considered Mr. McCulloch’s esti- 
mate of £34,000,000 as the amount of capital invested in the manu- 
facture to be very moderate. The population of the counties where 
the chief cotton manufactures are carried on was only 781,850 in the 
year 1780, but in fifty years it had increased about two millions, for it 
amounted to 2,753,685 in the year 1831. ‘The number of individuals 
directly employed in the manufacture, with those dependent on them 
for subsistence, must amount to 1,500,000,”’ and now it is supposed 
to be as much as one-tenth of the population. The exports of cotton 
goods are valued at twenty-five millions a year, or one-half of the ex- 
ports of the produce and manufactures of Great Britain, and employ 
300,000 tons of shipping for freight. It is stated that, up to the year 
1834, cottons to the enormous value of £570,000,v00 had been sent 
from this country to foreign markets, thus furnishing materials for 
clothing to the people of almost every region of the globe, at the same 
time benefiting the nation itself by the production of clothing at so 
much less cost, and of so much better quality, than that to which the 
mass of the people had been accustomed. 

Considering the variety of interests at stake, and the numbers of 
people employed, directly and indirectly, it is not surprising that an 
deficiency of the raw material should be contemplated with so cols 
apprehension, not only in Lancashire, but throughout the country ; 
and as the largest supplies come from America, so are the crops of 
that country looked to as signs of progressive prosperity or of ap- 
proaching difficulties, The failure of the American crop in the year 
1846, as in the very last season, caused a considerable rise in the 
price of cotton; and it was calculated that in that year an advance in 
price of 2d. a pound required an increased payment by this country of 
£4,000,000 sterling. In this year, the increase of price has caused 
many spinners and manufacturers of coarse yarns and heavy goods, 
either to stop their mills or to work short time, and of course to throw 
many of their workmen out of full and regular employment. It has 
been well ascertained that, ‘“‘with high prices of the raw material, the 
present enormous production of cotton manufactures will not, and 
cannot,be taken off by the markets of the world.”"—( Manchester Guar- 
dian, Jan. 22,1850.) Such being the paramount importance of a re- 
gular supply and moderate price of the raw material, we cannot but 
expect that the enlightened Government of this country must have 
been assured that such methods as were appropriate to its various col- 
onies had been adopted for extending this supply; and that the Di- 
rectors of the East India Company cannot but have promoted the cul- 
ture of cotton in the magnificent empire intrusted to their sway. 
Merchants and manufacturers, also, so keenly alive to what is not 
only for their own interest, but for the benefit of all, must individual- 
ly and collectively have concerted such measures as were suitable for 
the different natures and habits, as well as to the different states of 
civilization of the several nations of the globe. They, better than any 
other class, know that even commerce, though it never flourishes 
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more than when left free and unshackled, yet in many situations 
would never have existed if it had not in a measure been forced, by 
the more civilized taking to those who are less so, the produce of their 
skill, to exchange for the rude product of some distant land. Of na- 
tions possessing a soil and climate fitted for such a production, some 
require cnly to bo informed of, others to be induced to do, what is 
obviously for their own benefit, 


ARTICLE VI. 


Savings Banks—How they get rich. 


a 


We commend the following remarks, touching the operations 
and results of ‘* Savings Banks,’’ in New York, to the considera- 
tion of the Public economists and Legislators of our own state. 
Owing to the rapid growth of St. Louis, Savings Banks will in a 
few years constitute an important element in the financial affairs of 
this city ; and results similar to those flowing from the New York 
institutions may be expected here. The subject is worthy of the 
attention of our legislature. A law requiring the Banks to pay 
all deposites which may not be claimed within a certain period— 
say ten years——into the state treasury, would remedy the evils 
which are supposed to exist in the New York system. 

(From the Merchants’ Magaziiie.) 

The Albany .#/as publishes under the above caption some edi- 
torial remarks and suggestions which deserve the attention of our 
state legislatures. In republishing them, our contemporary of the 
Wall Street Journal, who has ‘* printed column after column on 
the subject,”’ trusts that the coming legislature of New York wiil 
thoroughly investigate it. The .#/as says, as will be seen below, 
that a million dollars, including interest, of unclaimed deposits, 
are lying in the savings banks of New York, while the editor of 
the Journal thinks that instead of that amount, there are not 
less than five millions of dollars due the widows’ and orphans’ fund. 
We should say that there were at least $3,000,000 in all the sav- 
ings banks, now unclaimed. We therefore hope the subject will 
be investigated not only in New York, but in some other States. 
We shall endeavor to recur to the subject, in the pages of the 
Merchanis’ Magazine, at an early day. In the meantime we 
give below the remarks of the @/as :— 

Some of the most magnificent structures in New York and Phi- 
ladelphia are savings banks, built from the deposits of the ‘‘labor- 
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ing people,” and to many it seems a sort of mystery how this can 
be. Men grow rich, build fine houses, sport carriages, end make 
a great dash in the world, out of the successful management of 
these same ‘‘ benevolent irstitutions,’? and a good many people 
wonder how this can be. 

Depositors die without drawing out their deposits. They are 
strangers and no heir appears to claim the money. Many deposit 
secretly—some actuatec by a miserly and avaricious disposition, 
some to avoid publicity and to evade ereditors, and when they die 
the secret of their deposit dies with them. These unclaimed dey po- 
sits remain, and are regarded as the legitimate property of some- 
body besides the « dep ositors. This is one source of profit, and a 
very large one. Savings banks, as a general thing, are connected 
with banks of discouns and de ‘posit, and whatever the theory may 
be, inregard to investment, the on in some shape come to be 
as capital on which the latter 
banks operate. Jud iciously manage the banks of discount and de- 
posit pay a dividend ( including surplus fund ) of from eight to twelve 
per cent. This le aves a margin of from three to seven per cent be 


ubstituted for, or at all events vd 
1, th 


} 


he deposits, and 


818 an other source Of pre fit. The re may ve, and doubtless are, 


tween the interest paid 1 and the interest received ont 


‘ . ’ 
touer advan tages aerived iro m the use Of Lhe deposils, but these aione 


how how th 
made to pay. 


39 ) 
s sort of ** ph Mantl liroy Nc institutions may be ana are 


Now, we by no means intend to say one word against savings 
banks, against their policy when established, er the manner in 


which they are generally managed. We regard them as good 
hings, and | eneticial to the peopie. But their claim to the char- 


( 
icter OC DeENeVOIeNE IMStitutions IS apocryphai, to Say the east ot 


it. Lhere is one thing in woich the people in this State have an 
nterest, rights which they should insist u I id we affirm that 
the legislature fails in its duty if it does not provide for the en- 


forcing of these rights. When a man di 3 without kindred and 
no heir appears to claim his estate, it goes by the law to the State, 


an‘ its proc eds go into the public treasury, to be disposed of as 
the per ople through their representatives may direct. This is right, 
in strict accordance with the principles of natural equity, for pro- 
perty which no living individual has labored for, which no individ- 
aay living has created or accumulated, nor 18 any legal right to 
ppropriate, should be used and disposed of for the benefit of all 
There are now to-day lying in the savings banks of this State, 
accor: ding to the most intelligent estimate, more than one million, 
incl luding interest, of unclarmed « deposits. These deposits (as- 
suming that they have not me squandered or applied to individ 
ual uses) were made in smal sums, by strangers, foreigners, men 
without known kindred, by sailors, soldiers, servant men and ser- 
vant women, who have “‘died and made no sign.’? These depos- 


ah 
] 
I 


its have lain there for years, some ten, some twenty, some thirty, 
29 
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and some forty or fifty years, and no heir ever has nor ever will 
in all probability, appear to claim them. To whom do these heir- 
less treasures belong? Not to the trustees of these institutions, 
for they are abudantly paid for the care bestowed upon their man- 
agement. Not to the other depositors, for they can claim only 
their own. They belong of right and by the law of the land to 
the public treasury, upon the principle that the State is heir to the 
heirless. 

Should not the State claim its own? Is anybody wronged by 
it? Are anybody’s rights invaded? If it is asked, What if the 
heirs appear to claim the inheritance? is not that inheritance as 
safe in the hands of the State as in those of the trustees? And 
will not the State be as ready to restore it to the rightful heir as 
the trustees will be? And see what good could be dene with this 
million. These unclaimed deposits were made as we said, by sail- 
ors, soldiers, servant men and women, and laboring poor people. 
Let them be applied for asylums, schools, and hospitals for the 
poor, the class that furnishes them. In this way the duty and the 
interests of the State will be served, the right thing will be done, 
and no man will be wronged. There are other matters connected 
with some of these ‘‘ philanthropic institutions” which the legis- 
lature should understand, and which the people should know, but 
of which this may not be the proper time to speak. 


JOURNAL OF DISCOVERIES AND IMPROVEMENT IN THE ARTS. 
From the Mining Magazine. 


GALVANIZED IRON. 

The preservation of iron from oxidation or rust, for a series of 
years engaged the attention and taxed the ingenuity of practical 
and scientific minds, and a variety of processes had been suggest 
ed and tried without producing satisfactory results, as none were 
found to stand a test of time when exposed at the same time to 
the destructive influence of atmospheric changes. The researches 
of Sir Humphrey Davy, in 1824, at length threw a new light on 
this important subject, and the concurrent testimony of Brande 
and Faraday, of England, and Professors Morse and Henry, of 
our own country, backed by the acquired practical experience of 
thousands of consumers, have long since established the fact that 
iron prepared by what Davy termed the ‘‘galvanizing”’ process, is 
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entitled to take precedence of all other metals, for the several uses 
to which it may be applied. The French Marine Commission have 
recommended its use in the French Navy, and J. W. P. Lewis, 
Esq., an accomplished engineer of Philadelphia, who speaks from 
actual observation, and careful notice of the results of several ex- 
periments made on galvanized iron, fully coincides in the views 
taken by Brande and others, that iron, when galvanized, is fully 
protected against rust, and we hope ere long to see it universally 
adopted in every section of the country. 

The principal establishment at present engaged in its manufac- 
ture 1s that of McCullongh & Co., who, in 1847, erected works 
on ar extensive scale, at North East, Cecil county, Md., on the 
line of the Philadelphia, Wilmington, and Baltimore Railroad, for 
the manufacture of all kinds of sheet and flue iron. They have 
also just completed an extensive rolling mill in the same county, 
on the Dig Elk Creek, about two miles from Elkton, Md., oper- 
ated by water-power, with a fall of over twenty feet. The fly 
wheel of this mill is over twenty feet in diameter, weighs 40,000 
pounds, and is capable of making ninety revolutions per minute. 
The rolls are thirty-six inches in length and twenty-four in dia- 
meter, and are calculated expressly for the manufacture of the gal - 
vanized sheet iron, for which purpose these new works were de- 
signed. ‘The sheets are rolled from the best charcoal blooms, and 
have been found far superior to the English make, as they will 
work into many articles for which the foreign will not answer, be- 
ing too brittle and not suitable for flanging or seaming, as prac- 
tised in metal roofing, being liable to crack or break by that pro- 
cess, and consequently making the roof imperfect; whereas the 
iron from McCullough & Co.’s is so malleable as to entirely obvi- 
ate that objection. It is seamed on in the same way as tin, and 
is now being very generally used in place of the latter, being 
cheaper and more permanent. ‘The foundry of Mr. Huston, as 
well as many others in this locality, and the Farmers’ and Me- 
chanics’ Bank in Chestnut street, Philadelphia, are roofed with 
corrugated sheets of this material, which for beauty and durability 
cannot be excelled. The iron is first rolled at the works, and then 
sent to their establishment in Wilmington, where it is galvanized 
and prepared for the market. 
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Indiana Free Banks. 
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BANKING. 
FREE BANKS. 





$517,638 1/[ndiana 5 & 244 per cents. Ohio 6 per cents. 


the Cincinaats Gazette.) 


deposited, Notes issued, and Description of State Stocks, 


Free Banks. 


Total Description of Stock. 


Circulation. 





ee) 
189,119 Indinna 5 & 216 per cents, 
87,210 [ndiana 5 per cents. Missouri 6 per cents. 
50,000! Indiana 5 per cents. 
119,983) Indiana 5 & 2% per cents; Virginia 6 per cents. 
77,357| Virginia 6s, Michigan 6s, Indiana 5s, Missouri 6 per cts. 
208,09 Louisiana 6s, Ind. 9 & 2'¢ p. cts, Va. 6 p. cts, Tenn. 6 pe. 
177,759 Indiana 5 p. cts, Michigan 5 p. cts, Pennsylvania 9 p. cts, 
71,320 Indiana 5 per cts, Virginia 6 per. cts, Louisiana 6 per cents. 
100,154 Michigan 6 per cents, Indiana 5 per cents. 
50,500 Indiana 5 per cents, Virginia © per cents. 
19,798 Indiana 5 per cents. 
109,214 Indiana 5 &24¢ per cents. 
60,000 Indiana 5 per cents. 
100,000 Indiana 5 p. cts, Pennsylvania 5 p. cts, Virginia 6 per cts: 
62,566 Indiana 5 & 24g per cents, Georgia 6 per cents. 
100,000 Indiana 5 per cents and Virginia 6 per cents. 
70,000 Lndiana 5 per cents, Missouri 6 per cents. 
81,250 Virginia 6 per cents, Kentucky 6s, [udiana 5 & 244 per cts. 
100,00) Indiana 5 per cents and Missouri 6 per cents. 
190,000 Virginia 6 per cents. 


+ 


50,000 Indiana 5 per cents and Missouri 6 per cents. 
320,000; North Carolina 6 per cents and Louisiana 6 per cents. 
150,00\ Indiana 5 & 2'g per ets, Missouri and Louisiana 6 per cts. 

72,098) [ndinana 5 per cents and Kentucky 6 per cents. 

68.400) Indiana 2'g & 5 per cents, Missouri 6 per cents, 

189,600] Virginia 6 per cents. 

63,512) Indiana 5 & 24 per cents and Virginia 6 per cents. 

337,000) Virginia and Ohio 6 per cents. 

155,000) Indiana 5 p. cts, Virginia 6 per cts. Louisiana 6 per cents. 

139,000) Virginia 6 per cents. 

170,000 Missour: 6 p. cts, Va 6s, Louisiana 6s, Tennessee 6 per cts. 

236,000) Virginia, Georgia and Kentucky 6 per cents. 

114,000 Pennsylvania 5 per cents, Louisiana 6 per cents. 

120,900) Virginia and Ohio 6 per cents. 

144,479 Indiana 5 per cents and Virginia 6 per cents. 

90,000) Indiana 24 and 5 per cents. 

110,000) Indiana 24 & 5 p. c., Penn. 5s, Tenn. 5s, Louisiana 6 p- cts. 
51,623 Louisiana 6s, Ind. 5 & 24 p. cts, N. Carolina6s, Tenn. 6 pc. 
49,985) Missouri and Louisina 6 per cents. 

195,000, Virginia 6 per cents. 

73,000) Pennsylvania 6 per cents and Indiana 5 per cents. 

100,000) Virginia 6 per cents. 

87,152| Indiana 5 & 24 per cents, Missouri and Virginia 6 per cents, 

49,998) Indiana 5 per cents. 

35,496) Missouri 6s, Ky. 6 p. c., La. 6s, Georgia6 p. c., Ind. 5 p.c. 

36,000! Louisiana 6 per cent. 
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INDIANA 


(Conti 


(Prepared expressly for 


Statement showing No.,' Names, Location, Capital, Stocks 
filed by the 


————_ 


Names vf Banks; 


| | 
Where Located, Capital. Notes Issued. 
| 


—_—_— 





State Stock Bank 
Laurel Bank 


Banks af Salem oceeses eee eevees r 


Kalamazoo Bank 

Farmers’ Bank 

Bank of Albion 

Bank of South Bend 

Wabash River Bank - 

Traders’ Bank 

Merchants’ and Mechanics’ Bank.-.- 
Bank of Mount Vernon 

Bank of Fort Wayne 


Northwestern Bank «+++ e+++++ e+e. 


Bank of America-: --- 
Wabash River Bank 

Bank of Rockville 

Indiana Reserve Bank + 
Farmer’ and Mechanics’ Bank 
Huntir gton County Bank 
Brookville Bank -+---- 


Totals------ 


Marion, 
Laurel, 
Salem, 
Albion, 
Jasper, 
Albion, 
South Bend, 
Jasper, 
Nashville, 
New Albany, 
Mount Vernon, 
Fort Wayne, 
Bloomfield, 
Morocco, 
Newville, 
Rockville, 
Kokome, 
Rensselaer, 
Huntington,’ 
Brookville, 


600.000 
150.000) 
250.000 

50 000 
100,000 

50,000 
350.000 
600,000 
100.000) 
500.000) 
400,000! 
300,000) 
600 OU0} 
500,000) 
500,000) 
300,000) 
300,000) 
2:0. 000) 
300.0 0) 
100.000) 


55,000 
57,000 
100.000 
50,000 
42,500 
41.200 
100,000 
300,000 
75,400 
50,000 
97,414 
124,995 
300,000 
49,218 
105,000 
50,000 
47.996 
52,000 
50,000 
85,000 





$32,900.00 $8,104,166 








Nore. 


The Pennsylvania 5 per cents, are received for a pasis at 


The State has and will be purchasing this class of Stocks at 62 for liquida 


and will soon return a larger amount. 


Many of the Banksare retiring their cireulation, and since this was made out, 


is going on. 


Norsg. 


Copied from Supplement to 
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FREE BANKS. 


nued. ) 
the Cincinnati Gazette.) 
deposited, Notes issued, and Description of State Stocks, 


Free Banks. 





| 
Notes | Total 
| ) . 
Cancelled.| Circulation, Description of Stock 








| 
75,000 Louisiane and Virginia 6 per cents. 
coco | 57,000|Indiana 5 per cents. 
eee 100,000) Louisiana 6 per cents. 
50,000/Carolina and Virginia 6 per cents. 
42,500)Pennsylvania 5 per cents. 
41,200 Do Do 
| 100,000/North Carolina and Virginia 6 per cents. 
300,000| Virginia 6 per cents. 
75,400) Indiana 2} per cents. 
50,000) Kentucky 6s, Tennessee 6s, Indiana 5 per cents. 
97,414 Georgia 7 per cents, Carolina 6 per cents. 
124,995 Indiana 5 & 24 per cents, Virginia 6 per cents. 
300,000! Virginia 6 per cents. 
49,218| Pennsylvania 5s, Indiana 5 per cents. 
105,000) Virginia 6 per cents. 


eee | 
50,000) Louisiana 6 per cents. 
vee | 47,996) Virginia 6 per cents- 
eee 52,000) Louisiana 6 per cents. 
eee 50.000) Virginia 6 per cents. 


85,000) Virginia 6 per cents, Indiana 5 per cents. 








$686,881) $7,426,067 








JOHN P. DUNN, Auditor of State, 
Per W. H. McDonatp. 


£3 to 85 pers cents. Indiana 24s, do do at50to55 do. 
tion. We have also paid off over $100,000 of the principal of our State debt, 
Every day this 


$100,000 circulation has been returned, and Bonds taken up. 
J. P. DUNN. 


the Railroad Record—Sept. 7., 1754. . 
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Illinois Banks. 


Illinois Banks. 


We have delayed to notice the progress of ‘‘Free Banking” in 
~ 5 o 
Illinois for some time under an expectation that we should obtain 
I 
the report of the commissioners made some two months ago, but 
failing to get that report, we publish the following notice of it 
from the lon Telegraph : 


Inuinors Banks—Commisstoners’ Rerort.—We have just re- 
ceived the annual report of the Bank Commissioners, in regard to 
the affairs and business of the Banking Associations of the State, 
made in compliance with the requirements of the General Banking 
Law. ‘The report is an interesting and valuable document; and 
if its statements are correct, it shows that the Banking Institutions 
of Illinois are generally not only in a prosperous and flourishing 
condition, but that they are conducted with much financial ability, 
and compare favorably with those of any State in the Union. 

Since the adoption of the General Banking Law, thirty-one 
Banks or banking Associations have been established, with an ag- 
gregate capital stock of $17,560,000, on which have been depos- 
ited public stocks to the value of $2,650,987.72. Two of this 
number, however—the Bank of Lucas & Simonds, Springfield, and 
the City Bank, Quincy—have closed their operations, and are now 
being wound up; several are just commencing business, and their 
operations are yet rather limited. The following table will show 
the aggregate resources and liabilities of the twenty-nine banks 
now in operation : 

RESOURCES. 

Amount of public stocks at the rate received .......$2,475,741 
Amount paid for stocks over the received value.... 196,162 
Real estate........ 31,158 £ 
Notes of other banks on hand............... secccccccs «= BOD 
Amount of debts owing to banks..............seee00e. 1,868,208 
Specie on hand............0++. 565,152 
Loans and discounts. ar i 
Deposited with other banks............. nistintinieemitian 876,612 
Expense account... 24,874 
Checks, drafts and cash items.............sescccsceees 63 ,892 

Total reSOurces .......+0, secsecessseeesevece cesses 0,800,978 86 


LIABILITIES. 


Capital stock paid in...........ssessecessssosesescceeee GQ2yO18, 750 17 
Amount of debts owing by banks..................... 294,084 50 
Amount due depositors...........ssesscscsssecsseeeeeee 1,286,102 25 
EE AE CIID cciensnucéannecccsennscneicncnsat 71,787 00 


Total liabilities...........s:ssessessesessseseeeeesue$6,449,289 92 





Illinois Banks. 





The Commissioners make a number of suggestions, in regard to 
the practical cperation of the law, bank taxation, and other de- 
fects which need to be corrected. It seems that under the present 
revenue law, some of the bank corporations manage to escape their 
proper taxation, by shielding their active capital, and consequently 
pay tax only upon their bonds deposited with the Treasurer. Of 
the thirty-one banks in operation, only nine, among which is the 
Alton Bank, make return of their loans, discounts, bills pur- 
chased, &c., upon which taxes are assessed in addition to their 
stock deposits. ‘The remaining twenty-two make no such return, 
and consequently pay taxes upon their deposits only. ‘The Com- 
missioners, in view of this inequality, recommend that the taxes 
be transferred from loans, discounts, &c., and be placed upon the 
circulation. 

The Commissioners state that the General Banking Law dis- 
criminates unfavorably as regards Illinois stocks, and recommend 
that these stocks be considered more nearly in their relation to 
their market value, as a deposit, than the law at present permits. 

The circulating notes of our own banks, as yet, sustain but a 
very limited relation to our entire currency circulation, perhaps 
not more than three-tenths. This disproportion will, however, 
gradually diminish, as our domestic issues find their way into the 
State, from the distant points where they were originally put into 
circulation. Of the remote or foreign paper which makes up the 
residue of our paper circulation, a portion rests upon a stock se- 
curity basis for its redemption, whilea large proportion rests upon 
a foundation always liable to suspicion. 

The Commissioners think that the Banks have generally observ- 
ed, what is usually denominated the Small Bill Law, in their busi- 
ness transactions. ‘The effect of this law, in those localities where 
it has been-observed, has, without doubt, tended to force small 
foreign notes from circulation, but its observance has not been so 
gencral throughout the State os was expected, or at least hoped 
for. Some of the banks, with a view to meet the demand occa- 
sioned by the withdrawal of foreign small bills, have increased their 
aggregate issue of small notes, and withdrawn those of a larger 
denomination. Still, there is much embarrassment attending the 
want of small change, owing to the scarcity of specie. 
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EDUCATION AL 


ATTENDING SCHOOL IN THE UNITED STATES DURING THE 





WHITES. 
STATES AND TERRITORIES, 





Maels. Females. Total. 





Maine.. Sad © 640006 e606 97.443 88,498 185,941 
New Hamphi re 45,764 42,384 88,148 
Vermont . 47,997 44,155 92.152 
Massachusetts. -- . 112,219 108,571 220,781 
Teme Telatihccccce vc ceece 14,782 13.577 28,359 
EE ee 49.457 39,976 82,433 
356,602 331.272 687.874 

New Jersey++++ 48 065 41,210 89,275 
Pennsylv ania 263.451 234.660 498.11] 
Delaware. 7.632 6.584 14,216 
Maryland. 32,214 28,233 60,447 
District of C sunible- errr 3,137 2,966 6.103 
i 59 204 5,507 109,711 
North Carolina teeter ee eees 54,727 45,864 100,591 
South Carolina. 21.738 18.555 40,293 
Georgia.. «+000 cree vere cove 42,365 34,650 77,015 
Florida | 2.545 2.201 4,746 
Alabama 34.125 28.653 62,778 
Mississip a 26.002 22,801 8,803 
Louisiana 16,903 15,935 32,838 
10,570 8,799 9 369 

Arkansas. . 12.918 10,432 23,350 
Tennessee 78,943 67,187 146,130 
Kentucky. 69.783 61,134 130.917 
Missouri. «-++- ° 51,146 44,099 95,245 
Illinois see 97.245 84,724 181,969 
Indiana. te eeee eeeeees } 119,496 100.538 220,034 
eee 270,254 242.024 512.278 

Michigan . 55.546 50,208 105,754 
Wisconsin.. ++++++ «++ 29,096 27,258 56,354 
Towa--eess os eoee sevcce eee 18,677 16,779 35,456 
California..---+ ++. 800 192 992 

















TERRITORIES. 105 102 207 
Minnesota eee 361 105 466 
New Mexico «eesee ese voce | 1,016 859 1,875 
Oregon«ses eves eves cove cone | 1,113 922 2,035 


Utah ooe coccce cove cove ove 





Totalecsoccccccosccee | 9,366,488 1,916,614 4,063,046 











—— 
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STATISTICS.* 


YEAR AS RETURNED IN THE SCHEDULE OF POPULATION. 


see eee — 


"Males. 


FREE COLORED. 


Females. ; Total. | 





} 
Foreign. 


|\Aggregate. 





144 
41 
58 

726 

304 

689 

840 

243 

“385 
92 
8x6 

232 
37 

113 
54 

l 
29 


33 


629 


11 
6 
40 


23 


| 137 
32 

| 32 
| 713 
247 
| 575 
} 2.607 
| 1,083 
3,114 
95 
730 
235 
27 
104 
26 


281 | 


73 


90 | 
1,449 | 


551 


1,264 | 
5,447 | 


2.326 


6,199 | 


187 


1,616 | 


467 
64 
217 


80 


183,051 
86,998 


60,386 
6,485 
109,564 | 
100,258 | 
40.073 
76.915 | 
4,704 
62,738 
48.751! 
30.795 
18,788 
23,343 | 
146,033 |} 
129,955 | 
92.031 
173,403 | 
218,227 
498 527 
100,851 
45,508 
34,383 

976 


202 | 

464 
1,852 
1,969 | 


211 
550 
300 
101 
108 
108 
52 
3,262 
601 
18 
167 
1.250 
3,254 
8.889 
2,734 
16,282 
5.110 
10,913 
1,090 
17 | 


1#6,222 
88,221 
92,242 

222,220 
28.910 
83,697 

693.321 
91,601 

504.610 
14,403 
62,063 

6.570 

109,775 

100,808 
40.373 
77,016 

4,812 
62,846 
48,803 
34,057 
19,389 
23,361 

146,200 

131,205 
95,285 

182,292 

220,961 

514,809 

105,961 
56,421 
35,473 

993 


209 
466 
1,877 
2,035 








26,461 


3,942,081 | 


147,426 | 


| 
! 


4,089,507 





* From the Commissicner’s Report of tle 7th Census [1850]. 
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COLLEGES, ACADEMIES, SCHOOLS, 











STATES AND : —- 
TERRITORIES. Number. Teachers. | ils. nen 
| | Endowment 

$1,500 
New Hatnpshire--..+++. Bad 1,000 
Vermont. 0 } ‘ | 46 | 4,700 
Massachusetts | 52,223 
Rhode Island 3.500 
24,060 


Connecticut.. 
29,567 


New York,. ---+. ° 
mew Jersey. . 470 | 6,000 


Jt 
O41.‘ 
94,300 





Pennsylvania 
Delaware... 
Mary!and. 
District of 
Virgini 
North 
South Carolin 
Georgi: 
Florid sd 
Alabama, ‘ ; } 567 9,900 
Mississippi. > 862 10,600 
E 35 18,600 


1,605 9,30( 

1,873 45.608 

1,009 23,000 

y 35 | 142 | 4,500 
beam Miiehs «sexe ) } 14.000 


Ohio 

Beichiwan 00s ccccce cove 

Wisco: Sin. 

Iowa.. 

California. 
TERRITORIES. 

Minnesota.. 

New 


Oregon 





Totale ccccee « 
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ETC., IN THE UNITED STATES. 





LEGES. 


Annual Income. 


Taxation. 


Public funds.| Oth. sources. 





$6,000 $6,500 
7.000 
16,858 
50,678 


eee eeee 


5,000 
co cccece| 29.579 
12,855 | 105,836 
os 73,700 
7 | 187,860 
16,000 
100,014 
22 800 
39,240 
29 400 


1,700 


53,440 | 


83.210 


100.656 
] 1,000 
1.300 
1.800 


Total. 
$14,000 
11,000 
21,558 
107.901 


3.500 | 


53.639 
148,258 
79,700 


282,209 


17,200 | 


101,714 | 


24.000 
159,790 


40.700 


4,042 


PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 


No. ‘Teachers Pupils. 


5,540 192,815 

2.38) 3.Ulk - 3 
2,731 
3.679 
416 

1.656 

1) 580 

1,479 


9 061 


258,380 
18.746 
25,046 
7.946 
8,493 
03,652 
71,429 
91.754 
125.790 
61.000 
184,153 
110,455 
8 R17 
29,916 
19 





1.264.280 |1,916,628 
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COLLEGES, ACADEMIES, SCHOOLS, ETC., 





PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 
TA TING 7 aw Annual Income. 
STATES AND TERRI- iia Bae et ae ere 
TORIES. sndow - » Public } Other 
ment. |Taxation.| funds. | sources. Total. 


-_——— 
—— 


Maine. seeeeees| $2,695 | $269,603 | $31,110} $12,028) $315,436 
2,523} 141,016 14,990 8,415 166,944 


New Hampshire . 


Vermont. 
Massachuset 
Rhode Island 
Connecticut. 
New York... 
New Jersey. 
Pennsylvania. 
Delaware. +--+. 
Maryland, ---- 
Distiict 
Virginia 
North Ca 
South Carolin: 
Georgia 
Florida. +--+» - 
Alabama.. 
Mississippi 
Louisiana 
Texas: 
Arkansas.+++ 
Tennessee «--> 


Illinois ee 


Indiana.++++ sere ess 


Ohio.-... 
Michigai 
Wiscons I 
Iowa 
California. 


TERRITORIES 


Minnesota. 
New Mexico 
Oregon 


91 984 56.693 
935,141 37,341 
62,296 | 31,434 
34,476 154,701 
756.693 564.104 

653 65.562 

).027 7.960 


) 
o 
> 
i] 


20,697 
17,407 
6.( Q] 
31,369 
131.434 
13,204 
29.118 
1.686 
61.653 
192 


198,092 





974,669 


176.) 11 
1,006,795 
100.481 
231,220 
1.472657 
216,992 
1,414,530 
13.8614 
220,148 
14,232 
314.625 
158.564 
200,600 
182,231 
22,386 
315.602 
254,159 
349,679 
44,088 
13,763 
195,443 
211,852 
160,770 
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IN THE UNITED STATES—Continued. 


ACADEMIES AND OTHER SCHOOLS. 


sticnitien | Teachers | Pupils Annual Income. 

ieee ; ap oe” | Endow-, Taxa) Public , Other : 
ment. | tion. | fund. sources. Total. 

232 6,648 $8,371 $120) $6,986) $35,705! $51,187 

183 5.321 6,136 775 157 36,134 43,202 

257 6.864 3,727) 5,865 1,989 37,354 18,035 

521 12,774 19,470 1UV0 48; 290,559 310,177 

7 1.601 6,500 es :| 26,248 32,748 

6.996 3.38 ‘ 2: 140,828 145.967 

19,262 23,185) 4,812 465 735,870 $10,332 

9 569 | 1 800 146 5, 224,317 226,388 

23,751 | 73,459) 375) 3,552) 390,457| 467,843 

y 7,832 

2,229 

3040 


279 


wi 
ole 





2.011 | 225) - ° 47.606 
| . 
10,677 14,99 ° 920.059 9 


! 
: 
j 
2,333 | « eee] ve a 84 040 g 
& 


128} 2 


1 
amisle 234 

171,661 187,648 

196.563 205.489 

101,356 108.983 

11,159 13.089 

155,116 164.165 

7,824 73,717 

7,892 193,077 

8 39.384 

7.937 27 937 

soil 156.842 

vice 6355 252,617 

cove cove) ce ] 2,001 143,171 


1,98 


1) RAK 


9.050 





261,362 | 288,855) 14,202) 114,798)4,235,987 | 4,653,842 


! 


So ee ee 


a ae a 
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ADULTS IN THE UNITED STATES OVER TWENTY 





WHITES. 


STATES AND TERRITORIES. ” — 
Females. Total. 


2,888 | 6,147 
1,295 2,957 
9° 


TE a EE 

New Hampshire ................ a 
ESE Oe ¥,0 2,088 6,189 
Massachusetts .............s000. 5,961} 27,589 
ee de 2,010 3.340 
Connecticut ....... 2,702 | 4,73 
PRO VOTE wvccicnsss * 53.715 91,293 
New Jersey....... 14,248 
Pennsylvania.... 66.928 
Delaware ........ 

Maryland....... 

District of Columbia 

Virginia ° 

North Carolina 


GSOOT LIA ....ccccees 
SS 
Alabama ....... 
Mississippi ........ 
Louisiana ......... 
Texas eee 
Arkansas 
Tennessee ..... 
BOB ORY 605 000ccc00: 
Missouri. 

Illin« 1s 


Michigan 6000008006006 

Wisconsin.... 

Iowa 2g, | 5.192 
Californi: 25 88] 


Minnesota.............. 8 260 
New Mexico.......... | 34D: 11,751 
Oregon ‘ » | 71 
eee = 65 


rT’ » a hd - . 
Total......... 9,664 | 578,284) 962 


BRON 





rm eee 
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ee 


YEARS OF{AGE WHO CANNOT READ OR WRITE, 


bo 9 


Or beet CD DD pr 





S06 
267 
507 
7,429 
t.417 
t 9,344 


5,645 | 


21, 06 2 


3,214 ; 
11, 515 } 
6.857 


8380 
pet 
LD4 
270 
235 
12% 


3,389 
58 | 

116 
1,097 | 


588 $,019 
226 497 
624: 1,229 
1,146: 2,170 
2 624 | 4,990 
168 | 


2,154 | 
O45 | 
O16 i 

1,561 | 

7 «) {8 ‘ 
909 | 

1,295 


0.070 ) 


2,004 
5,624 
— 


68059 


)» FQ i 
124,456 } 


i 


4,145: 


26,484 | 


») OL 
BOY | 


L013 : 


2,978 | 


37 98 7 24. 989 | 


3,777 
38,426 
$,349 | 
37,383 | 
$0,088 + 
16,460 | 
41,251 : 
8,83 
Ou, 853 
13,447 
18, 339 } 
8 096 | 
16 908 | 27 
78,114 i 505 
67,309 | 2.347 
34 ‘O17 f 
vo, 336 | j 
69, 445 
56,958 
5 ,272 
1,5: 51} 
7,076 | 
2.318 | 


104 


340 


947 


3.009 
4,902 
1,077 


gy ee ate nae 


890 
660 
63 
33 


259 | 

24,429 | 
99 

121 


2,917 


$. 451) 


1) ei 


322 ; 


1,137} 


, 


104 | 
t06 } 
295 | 
139 | 
Sli | 


6,271 | 
2,488 | 


| 
| 


1,861 | 


‘ 


3365 | i 


9 062 { 


Agvrer ile 
/ 4 . 


——_ a __ 


6,282 
8,009 
6,240 
248,845 
3,607 
5,306 
98 372 9 
18,665 
76. 27 4 
10/181 
41,877 
4,671 
88,520 
50,423 
16,564 
41,667 
4,129 
33,992 
13,528 
~4,610 
10,583 
16,935 
78,619 
69,706 
36,778 
41,283 
72,710 
66,020 
8,281 
6,458 
8,158 
5,235 


64 
25,089 
162 
154 





40,722 


| 49,800 | 90,52: 





36 





858,306 | 195,114 





1,058,420 





—— 





Culture of the Banana in Florida. 


AGRICULTURAL DEPARTMENT. 


Culture of the Banana in Florida. 


it is remarkable how little value is placed on the climate ard 
producing capacities of Florida by the American people. They 
are anxious to acquire Cuba at almost any sacrifice, while they ne- 
glect to develop and improve the resources of Florida which are in 
many respects similar and not less valuable than those of Cuba. 

Hitherto many causes have conspired to retard the settlement 
and cultivation of this land of flowers and fruits; some of these 
causes, and perhaps the most potent, have been overcome, but not 
until Florida is made accessable to every part of the United States 
by means of railways. Will her resources be developed or the na- 
tion enjoy the luxuries which she is capable of producing? We copy 
the following account of the culture of the Banana from the 4n- 


cient City. 

Tue Banana.—lIn the culture and production of this nutricioug 
fruit, all that is necessary for its propagation, is a moist alluvial 
soil beyond the reach of severe frosts. Hence, that portion of our 
State, known as South Florida, is well adapted to its cultivation. 

In preparing the soil, great care should be taken to extract all 
roots, and other matter which may engender the woodlouse, ag 
that insect has been known to destroy the plant, when first set out. 
Let the plow run deep, as the small fibrous roots require constant 
moisture until the plant is firmly attached tv the earth, after this 
they only require a slight dressing with the hoe, until the fruit is 
matured. 

This fruit is raised by transplanting the shoots or suckers, em- 
anating from the root of the parent stem, and set firmly in the 
earth about four feet each way; watering them a few times, insures 
their growing rapidly, unless injured in taking them up, which 
should be done with a sharp spade or knife, keeping as much of 
the soil attached to the root as possible. This will secure the 
sucker against almost any danger, for after it has fairly com- 
menced growing, neither excessive rains or long droughts will ma- 
terially affect them. 

The Banana in Mexico, Central and South America, is to the 
inhabitants, what the cereal grasses—corn, wheat, rye and barley 
—are to Northern States, Western Asia and Europe, and what the 
numerous varieties of rice are to the natives of India and China. 
The space favorable to the cultivation of this valuable plant in 
South Florida, does not, perhaps, exceed 15,000 square miles :— 
including all the Keys, bordering on that portion of our Peninsula, 
together, with a small portion of Texas, near the Rio Grande. 
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At Key West, Sida. Old T Tampa, &c., we have seen bunches, 
that in our opinion, would weigh from 75 to 100 Ibs., and the 
fruit occasionally excecd 6 inches in circumference, with a length 
of 6 or 7, containing from 75 to 90 of the fruit. These bunches, 
however, would not do for a general average, a deduction of 1-4 
would be a fair and probable estimate. 

Baron Humboldt, a celebrated traveller, while in Mexico, exam- 
ined this valuable plant with great interest. He doubts whether 
there is any other plant on the globe which, in so small a space of 
ground, can produce so great a mass of nutriment. Nine or ten 
months after the sucker has been inserted in the earth the banana 
begins to form its clusters, and the fruit may be gathered in Jess 
than a year. When the fruit is taken off, the etalk should be cut 
down, and there is always found among the numerous shoots which 
have put forth roots one that will bear three or four months later, 
Hence a plantation is perpetuated without any other care than that 
of cutting the stems on which the fruit has ripened, and giving 
the earth : a slight dressing. An acre of land may contain at least 
1,160 plants, which, in the space of one year, at a very moderate 
calewlation, will yield more than 55,000 Ibs. svoueupeige of nu- 
tritive substance — thrice the quantity of food over any known in 
the vegetable kingdom. 

Let vs now examine this plant in a lucrative view, and compare 
it with wny of our soils’ eo} An acre, as we before stat- 
ed, will contain at least 1,100 plants, these will average $1 each, 
and many will double it, in almost any market; thus making an 
acre of land produce more real profit than hity other production, 
with little or no labor. Humboldt estimates, that the produce of 
banana from the same quantity of land, is ‘that of wheat as 138 
71, and to that of potatoes as 44:1—and he further states that the 
same extent of ground in Mexico, on which the banama is raised, 
is capable of maintaining fifty individuals, whereas in Europe under 
wheat it would not furnish subsistence for two. 

In South America numerous preparations are made of this fruit, 

both before and after its maturity. Before they are matured it is 
usually baked or fried, or cutinto thin slices and dried in the sun, 
when well pounded make meal or flour, and is a very wholesome 
article of food. When fully ripe, it is exposed to the sun and pre- 
served like figs, and will without dou! bt, in time, form a large 
article of commerce in South Florida. 
In the cultivation of this plant for market, it is important that 
your jocation should be on navigable streams, as land carriage 
greatly injures and breaks off the fruit ; thus the entire southern 
coast, including all its rivers and streams, are well adapted to its 
culture. 

While on a visit to Fort Myres, Carloosahatchee River, a few 
months since, [Dec. last] we were surprised at its culture—beauty 
of its plant, and the different stages of its fruit. Some were in 
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blossom, while others with delicate tendrils in appearance, to the 
ful! developed and weil matured fruit—propagated with little or no 
labor, save that of inserting them in the carth. The grass plats, 
er yards attached to the various quarters, being filled with them, 
in the most thrifty condition. Hence that river is destined to be- 
come an important point to attract the lover of the Danana. The 
various keys in Charloote Harbor [where not too much exposed to 
wind, } will be found suitable for its culture. 


y} 
if 


Will our citizens in town. who having a small yard to spare, 
make an attempt to cultivate it—some few have already com- 
menced with a few plants, and they have been re-paid a hundred- 


t 
fold for their labor. We hope they will. Tampa Herald. 


1 , \y rig 
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Cultivation of Taste. 

It is to be feared that many of even the more enligthened class 
of citizens, have too little appreciation of the refined and beauty- 
ful in nature. Farmers who enjoy peculiar facilities for studying 
nature, and who ought to read her intelligible forms with peculiar 
profit, too often look on forests and meadows as valuable only to 
furnish food for cattle, and fuel for fire. Nor is .t strange. They 
who have to grapple with necessities, come naturally to think those 
things only usefui, which minister to their bodily wants. We were 
well acquainted with a gentleman who among cattle, or in the field, 
hed an admirable taste, but who was quite indifferent to the beau- 
ties of a flower-garden. We used to take himinto the garden and 
pluck some choice flower with ‘‘See here, isn’t this a beautiful 
thing ;’”’ but he always smiled and said, ‘*‘What do you think I 
care about it, I had just a lief look at a dandelion ;”’ and away 
he would go looking at the cucumber-vines. Now he had not go 
much an unnatural as an uncultivated taste. For the rich plu- 
mage and graceful flight of birds he had an excellent eye, and could 
listen to their notes with extreme pleasure: but he looked on or- 
namental shrubs and flowers as equally superfluous and useless. 
Like many others, he much preferred to see the ground adorned 
with ornamental beets and cabbages. 

But it is a wrong opinion to suppose the excellence of things 
lies only in their utility. The Creator, it is evident, had some- 
thing else in view when he made the world ; nay, even loves beau- 
ty for itself alone. Else, why the delicate and varied hues of in- 
numerable insects that float in the air; or why the beautyful or- 
ganic structure of mosses and see-weeds; or the systematic ar- 
rangement of chemical atoms? These are invisible to us except 
through the microscope, but they are perfectly apparent to nicer 
perceptions, and no doubt, administer delight. 
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But if farmers take delight only in building fences, and plowing 
fields, and rearing cattle, this, they should remember, can afford 
but little pleasure to their wives. Their appropriate sphere of 
action is, or cught to be, about the house. It matters httle with 
them, whether their husband’s farms be enclosed with a stone fence 
or hedge, whether it be stocked with Devons or Short-horns, but 
it does matter greatly whether the flower-garden be set off with 
tulips or twitch-grass. Her nice and delicate nature must have 
smooth lawns ard handsome trees, and laughing flowers. Such 
things delight her more than all the improved cattle in Christendom. 
But if everytime she looks from her window, her eye falls on piles 
of brush, and ugly burdocks, and aspiring pig-weeds, what wonder 
that she takes more delight at her ne‘ghbor’s house than at home. 
The truth is, her tastes, if reasonable, should be gratified. A 
neglected garden is just as repugnant to her nature, as a neglec- 
ted farm to that of the husband. How often have we seen far- 
mers’ wives digging up a little spot of ground with a case-knife, 
because their husbands had no time to prepare it for them, or 
thought it useless. An hours’ labor would have been, perhaps, all 
that she needed, and might have been the soarce of how much 
pleasure. It might take a little time, and might not add a dollar 
to the purse; but it will bring what gold can never do—a strong 
attachment and pure love between husband and wife. It constitutes 
the soil in which grow the finer sensibilities. 

Cold and selfish natures may laugh at these thing, but we pity 
that man who can range God’s heritage from year to year, and 
think of nothing but granaries and grain. There is in waving 
fields a higher significance than mere grain. Grasping, miserly 
eyes may not see it, but it is there; and to those of high thoughts 
and pure conceptions, it speaks in the most forcible and eloquent 
language. No, if we have a shadow of skepticism, we would 
sooner take one stroll across the fields, and over the hills, than 
read volumes of books. 

There is something in the dancing air, and bending grass, and 
waving woods, that ought to scatter doubt, like chaff, to the four 
winds. And farmers are just the men to study and appreciate 
these things. Alone from the beauties of nature, what lesson might 
they not learn from her spiritual teachings. How many things 
there are to subdue pride, to restrain melancholy, to cherish rever- 
ence, to inspire love! Truth, and beauty, and humility, and joy, 
beam as visible from every plant and flower as stars in mid-hea- 
ven, not dim nor speechless, but clear and eloquent as language 
and penci] can make them. 

If farmers would only study these thing, they would find them 
imparting an ease and refinement to the mind which lends a charm 
to every thing, and without which the best natures are rough and 


untutored. 
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AGRICULTURE, irs essentiracts AND NON-ESSENTIALS } INCLUDING 
aw Examination or tHe Prorertirs of GUANO anp orner 
MANURES— By H. NV. FRYATT, Belleville, N. J. New Yorx: 
T. L. Macacyos & Co., Publishers. 

This is a pamphlet of 60 pages ; containing much information which 
will be found interesting and useful to the agriculturist. The selec- 
tion and proper application of fertilizing agents requires more know- 
ledge than can be derived from the observation and experience of the 
practical farmer unaided by the lights of science. And owing to a 
want of information upon this subject, his land becomes less valuable, 
and his labor less profilable from year to year. The object of the 
author is to give a better direetion to the labor of the husbandman, In 
his introduction he says : 

“The design of this work is to assist in dispelling, if possible, some 
of the mists which yet appear to envelope the operations of Agricul- 
ture. There is no good reason, in this enlightened age, why so simple 
and important a branch of home occupation should be involved in the 
slightest obscurity, or that any positive uncertainty should attend the 
labors of the husbandman. So bountiful is nature in providing for the 
wants of the races that draw their support from her bosom, that it 
would seem almost impossible to prevent? her yielding a ful! abundance 
to all who labor for it. 

Yet success in agricultural operations, does not always follow ; fail- 
ures occur in favorable seasons, when all the ‘‘ elements of fertility 
are apparently present. Why is this’ Something is expected from 
man himself.’’ 


And something more than physical labor and the sweat of his face 
is required: he must study the laws of nature, and the properties of 


matter to ensure the highest degree of success and the best rewards 


of his labor. 
The work is for sale at the Book Store of Keith & Woods, Market 
street 


THE WESTERN JOURNAL AND CIVILIAN. 

The XII. Volume of this work being now complete, the proprietors 
will be prepared in a few days to furnish it bound to those who hav e 
purchasad the preceding volumes. They have yet on hand and for 
sale a smal! number of copies of the entire work, and a larger numbe r 
of the New Series at the following prices— 


The entire work, 12 velumes, well bound, . . $27 00 
New Series, 6 volumes, ‘“ “ me 12 00 
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to make choice setections of fruit, that they 
can always be supplied. Theirprices for trees 
will be es reasonable as at any similer estab- 
lishment East or West, and when desired, 
trees will be delivered free of charg? in thé 
city or on steamboats; packed in good order 
for their destination, 
All letters sddressed to Johy Sigereon 
St. is, or to James Sigersen, Carondelet, 
will meet with prompt attention. 
JOHN SIGERSON & BROTHERS, 
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we Poi can So meaner 
and oe ae on every variety 
of ees eo ae matresses, windew 
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